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A Work designed to rank with the best Historical 
Literature of our Country, and meet the wishes 
of Presbyterians and all others who desire to 
know the acne | Cahir Ange and Destiny of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

The Title of the work ig 


PRESBYTERIAN REUNION. 


A MEMORIAL VOLUME. 1837--1871!. 


It is a very beautiful octavo volume, of nearly 0 
pages, large type, profusely illustrated with engrav- 
ngs upon steel and wood, executed in the highest 
style of the art. 


It is intended asa PERMANENT MEMORIAL of 
the history and success of the Presbyte: urch, 
and especially of the Re-Union movement which has 
just been consummated. The work has pre- 
pared at a great outlay, and will be found in every 
respect, attractive and reliable, and worthy of a 
place in the housebold, the library, or the drawing- 
room r 


The permanent value of the volume will be en- 
hanced by statistical and biographical matter that 
will have lasting interestfrom the pens of the 
Rev. E. F. LD, D. D. 

Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, and 
Rev. DAVID IRVING, D. D., 
Sect’y of the Board of Foreign Missions, and 
Rev. J. H. M. KNOX, D.D. 


« 


The NET PROFITS OF THE COPYRIGHT will be 
given to the THANK-OFFERING FUND. 
It will be Sold by Subscription, 
And can be obtained only through our Authorized 
Agents. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 

In fine English Get, » . 2...» + 

= “ giltedges . . 

Sheep . < P ° e s e é < 
Half Calf,or Half Morocco . . . 

Full Turkey Morocco, Antique . . 


De WITT C. LENT & CO,, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
451 BROOME STREE 
A few doors West of Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





THe Oren Door. 


LICHT & 
LIBERTY. 
OPEN 


cn, COMMUNION. 
By REV. J. HYATT SMITH. 


The most delightful controversial work ever writ- 
ten. Price $155. Published by 


T. E. PERKINS, 
76 Fast Ninth Street, New York. 


The Way to 





READ: 


' 
‘““THE HEAVENLY STATE,”’ 
AND 
‘‘FUTURE PUNISHMENT:”’ 
Two Discourses by 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Published in 
Plymouth Pulpit, Nos. 5 and 6, Vol. V. 
Price, 10 cents per number; mailed free on receipt 
of price. 
Per annum, a ¢: « .« ‘eo Soe 
With the Christian Union, - - 5 0 
J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 


39 Park Row, New York. 


EVERY MOTHER . 


5 d read and have for constant reference this 
pt we ~ 4 manual for the family, MATERNITY, 
by Dr. 'T.8. VERDI, of Washi mn, D.C. Itisa 
complete family treatise on mot hood, tnonting. of 
Labor, the Nursing and Rearing of In- 

e Diseases of Children, the Care and Edu 


y Youth, Reflection on Mai e. Pmphatically 
aid thorghly cgemenaid by Decinguincs ie 
Circulars sent on application; or, Book sent free 
by mail on receipt of price, 2D 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York 





“Choice, Charming, Cheap!” 


THE NURSERY. 


“* Best of all the Magazines for Children,” 


“ Exquisitely iustrated.”—“ Beautifully printed.”— 
** Admirably edited.” 

Such is the testimony of leading critical journals. 
“ THE NURSERY” will enter on its fifth year, Janu- 
ary, 1871. It has attained its present large circulation 
by sheer merit,and by attractions the most genuine, 
appreciated by both young and old. In its peculiar 
line it is without a peer. We shall spare no expense 
in keeping up its high character, and making it, if 
possible, more and more attractive. 

G2 Subscribe NOW and get the last two numbers of 
1870 FREE. 

Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
No. 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


New Books Published by 


A. F. GRAVES, 


No. 20 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


The Sunshine Series. 


By H. N. W. B. Six volumes. Illustrated. 18mo. 
$3. The volumes of this series are : 


HONEYSUCKLE COTTAGE, 
THE LITTLE FLORENTINE, 
THE LOAD OF CHIPS, 
TONY AND HIS HARP, 
TIMMY TOP-BOOTS, 
SOPHIA AND THE GIPSYS, 


This is an entirely new series of books by one of 





ad best writers of Juvenile Books. They are put 
T, 


up in a neat box, and will be found excellent for the 
Sabbath-School Library or the Family Circle. Pa- 
rents can find no better set of books to place in the 
hands of children. The works of this author are of 
the highest order, and such as can safely be read by 
any one. 


AMY GARNETT. 
16mo. Dlustrated. $1.25. 


This story of one who made great efforts for her 
own support will deeply interest those who read it, 
both Girls and Boys. The girls will all want to know 
about Amy and Nelly, and the boys of Tommy and 
Abel. Do not fail to get it for the children. 


JOE AND THE HOWARDS. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The excellence of this book is not surpassed. The 
information it contains, written in such a manner as 
to interest children, is valuable, and will be lasting. 


A. F. GRAVES, Boston. 
138 & 140 GRAND ST. 

New York, October 25, 1870. 
THE undersigned have the gratifi- 
cation of announcing that they have 
added to their list of Publications, 
and have become the exclusive pub- 
lishers of 





Prof. Dmma’s Manual of Geology. 

Prof. Dana’s Text-Boo® of Geology. 

Prof.Silliman’sFirst Principles of Chemistry 

Prof, Silliman’s Principles of Physics, or 
Natural Philosophy. 

Which comprise all the standard 

works by these authors heretofore pub- 


lished by Messrs. Theodore Bliss & 
Co., of Philadelphia. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








* All the Periodicals which the Harpers publish are 
almost ideally well edited.”—N ATION. 


HARPERS’ PERIODICALS. 
HARPERS’ MAGAZINE. 


The great design of Harpers’ is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great 
masses of the people. There is no monthly Maga- 
zine an intelligent reading family can less afford to 
be without. Many Magazines are accumulated. 
Harpers’ is edited. There is not a Magazine that is 
printed which shows more intelligent pains expend- 
ed on its articles and mechanical execution. There 
is not a cheaper Magazine published. There is not, 
confessedly, a more popular Magazine in the world.— 
New England Homestead. 


The most popular and, in its scheme, the mest ori- 
ginal of our Magazines.— Nation. 


y yq7N eS + 
HARPERS’ WEEKLY. 
Harpers’ Weekly is the best and most interesting 
illustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend 
on its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a 
high order of literary merit—varied, instructive, en- 
tertaining, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


The best publication of its class in America, and 
so far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to 
permit of any comparison between it and any of 
their number. Its columns contain the finest collec- 
tions of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its 
illustrations are numerous and beautiful, being fur- 
nished by the chief artists of the country.— Boston 
Traveler. 


HARPERS’ BAZAR. 


Free from all political and sectarian discussion, 
devoted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is 
just the agreeable, companionable, and interesting 
domestic paper which every mother and wife and 
sweet-heart will require every son, husband, and 
lover to bring home with him every Saturday even- 
ing.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper’s Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife, or daughter or sister or 
sweet-heart. There never was any paper published 
that so delighted the heart of womam. Never mind 
if it does cost you a new bonnet; it will safe you ten 


LEE & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
' By OLIVER OPTIC. 

Field and Forest; or, The Fortunes 
of a Farmer. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.25. Being 
the first volume of 
The Onward and Upward Series. 


By PAUL COBDEN. 
Who Will Win? 16mo. 
$1.25. 


Going on a Mission. 16mo. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. Being the first and second vol- 
umes of 

The Reckoning Series, 
to be completed in 6 vols. 

“ Paul Cobden” is a favorite with Young People. 
His contributions to “‘ Oliver Optic’s Magazine” are 
among the great attractions of that popular publi- 
cation. 

A New Musical Story by CHARLES BARNARD. 

Handel and Haydn. 16mo. Mlus- 
trated. $1.25. Being the second volume of 

. The Tone Masters, 

A Musical Series for Young People. 


Mr. Barnard is well known as the author of “ The 
Soprano,” and many other popular works. During 
the great Musical Jubilee at Boston his contribu- 
tions to the press, under the nom @ plume of “ Jane 
Kingsford,” were particularly noticed. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

WHY AND: HOW. Why the Chinese Emigrate, 
and the Means they adopt for the Purpose of 
getting to Americas With Sketches of Travel, 
Social Customs, Amusing Incidents,etc. By Col. 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

THE SOCIAL STAGE. Dramas, Comedies, Farces, 
Dialogues, Allegories, etc., for Home and School. 
By GreorGcE M. BAKER, Author of “ Amateur 
Dramas,” * Mimic Stage,” etc. 16mo. Illustrat- 
ed. $1.50. 

THE HOUSE ON WHEELS. or, The Stolen Child. 
Translated from the French of MAD. DE STOLR 
By Miss E. F. ADAMS. With 20 Illustrations by 
EMILE BAYARD. 12mo. Tinted paper, $1.25; do. 
gilt edge, $1.50; full gilt sides and edges, $2.00. 

LETTERS EVERYWHERE; or, Rhymes and Sto- 
ries for Children. 48 full-page Illustrations by 
SCHUYLER. 12mo. Tinted paper. Cloth, $1.25; 
do., gilt edge, $1.50; full gilt sides and edges, #2. 


{2 Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


Illustrated. 





times the price in the household economy it teach 
—Providence Journal. 


TERMS FOR '{871. 


HARPERS’ MAGAZINE, One Year, - - - $400 
HARPERS’ WEEKLY, One Year, - - 40 
HARPERS’ BAZAR, One Year, - - - 4W 
HARPERS’ MAGAZINE, HARPERS’ WEEE LY, and 
HAPERS’ BAZAR, to one address, fore year, 
$10 00: or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEZELY, 
or BAZAR will be supplied gratis for every Club of FIVE 
SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 





HURD & HOUGHTON, 
13 Astor Place, New York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 

I. THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE: an Episode of 
the Thirteenth Century. By GEORGE ZABRIS- 
KIE GRAY. In one volume,12mo. Extra cloth, 
$1 75. 

*,* A most interesting and fresh narrative of a 
passage in history never before presented in detail. 
The strange experience of the children, the roman- 
tic and pathetic character of their wanderings, and 
the mystery that hangs over certain portions, ren- 
der this narrative more fascinating than a work of 
fiction. The author has based his work upon full 
and careful researches in European Librarics. 


Il, COUGHS AND COLDS; or, the Prevention, 
Cause, and Cure of various Affections of the 
Throat. With cases illustrating the remarkable 
efficiency of out-door activity and horseback ex- 
ercise in permanently arresting the progress of 
Diseases of the Chest. By W. W. HALL, M. D., 
author of ** Health by Good Living,” ete. In one 
volume, 12mo., half roan. $1 50. 

Ill. THE PHILOSOPHY OF EATING. 
BELLOWS, M. D. 
$2 00. 

*,.* An enlarged and improved edition of a work 
which in its first form had a wide sale. 


IV. AMERICAN EDITION OF DR. WILLIAMS- 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Re- 
vised and edited by H.B. HAcKETT, D.D., as- 
sisted by EZRA ABBOTT, LL.D. Vol. 1V. 8vo, 
cloth, 86 50. 

*,* This volume completes the work ; and the four 
volumes, with valuable additions to the English 
original and with copious indexes, constitute the 
Eost complete and serviceable Dictionary of the 
Bible in the English language. 

Vv. THE SPARROWGRASS PAPERS; or, LIV- 
ING IN THE COUNTRY. By FREDERICK § 4 
KoZZENS. In one volume, 12mo., cloth, $1 50. 

*,* THE FIRST VODUME of a new and uniform 
series of COZZENS’S WRITINGS. Each volume 
sold separately. 

REGENTLY PUBLISHED: 

1. Paris in December, 1851. . ° - $3250 

2, Life of Arthur Tappan. ° ° > - 20 

8. Gilman’s First Steps in English Literature. 1 00 

4. Anderson’s *“\Onlya Fiddler”. . . . 1% 

5. Benjamin’s “ The Choice of Paris” o 9 * 38 

For gale by all Booksellers. Any of the abovesent 


By A.J. 
In one volume, 12mo., cloth, 





free of expense by the publishers on receipt of price. 








BAGSTER & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. TREGELLES’ (8.P.) GREEK NEW 

; TESTAMENT, 

Edited from Ancient Authorities (with Latin Ver- 
sion of Jerome from the Codex Amiatinus), 
complete to Revelation. 1 thick 4to 
volume, cloth, or 5 thin 4to vol- 
umes, cloth, $30.00. 

“ The edition of Tregelles’ will last perhaps to the 
very end of time asa noble monument of faithful, 
enduring, and accurate laborer in the cause of Truth. 
It will always be referred to asan uniquely trust- 
worthy collection of assorted critica! materials of 
the greatest value, and as such it will probably never 
be superceded.”’—Bishop of Gloucester. 


BAGSTER’S COMPLETE EDITION OF 
GESENIUS HEBREW AND 
CHALDEE LEXICON. 

IN LARGE, CLEAR, AND PERFECT TYPE. 
Translated and edited with Additions and Correc- 
tions, by S. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. 

In this edition great care has been taken to guard 
the student from Neologian tendencies by suitable 
remarks whenever needed. 

“The careful revisal to which the Lexicon has 
been subjected by a faithful and Orthodox transla- 
tor exceedingly enhances the practical value of this 
edition.”—Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal. 

Small 4to, half bound, $7.50. 

Offered at wholesale and retail by 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 





NINTH THOUSAND. 
$600 and $300. 


THE NEW PRIZE BOOKS. 
BOTH SIDES OF THESTREET, 
MOTH AND RUST 


Beautifully illustrated, bound in gold and black. 
Price, $1.60 each. Sent pre-paid by mail. Please 
send for full catalogue of new books. 


HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


NEW WORKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


PORTER & COATES, 


& 822 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Morzz® GOOSE IN HER NEW DRESS. A 
Series of charming Chromos after designs by 
the daughter of one of the very highest officials in 
the United States Government. Large 4to cloth 
extra, full gilt, with linen guards, bevelled boards 
gilt edges, and illustrated side stamp. Price, $4.50. 
Cloth, extra, gilt, bevelled, boards, linen quards. 
Price $3.75. 


Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany 


A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notices, and Translations. By FRED 
ERICK H. HEDGE, D.D. With six portraits on steel 
and engraved title. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra, 
gilt top, bev. boards, $5; sheep, marbled edges, li- 
brary style, $6; half calf, gilt, $7.50; Turkey mo- 
rocco, $10. 

“There is no book accessible to the English or 
American reader which can furnish so comprehen- 
sive and symmetrical a view of German literature 
to the uninitiated; and those already conversant 
with some of the German classics will find here 
valuable and edifying extracts from works to which 


very few in this country can gain access:”—PROF. 
XP. PEABODY, in N orth im. Review. 


Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of 


Ewrope. 

A New and Revised Edition, just completed, by 
H. W. LONGFELLOW, with the addition of 150 pages 
of entirely new matter, making it one of the most 
elegant and complete works extant. With Intro- 
duction, Biographical Notices and Translations, 
from the earliest period to the present time. By 
PROF. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Ilus- 
trated vith engravings on steel and engraved title. 
Imp. 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.90 ; 
sheep, marble edges, library style, $7.50; half calf, 
gilt, $9.00; Turkey Morocco, $12.00. 


“This valuable work contains selections from 
about four hundred authors, translated from ten 
anguages. Mr. joustollios himself gives us trans- 
lations from all these languages but two.”—ALLI- 
BONE’s DICT. OF AUTHORS. 


“We think Prof. Longfellow has done a good ser- 
vice to literature Ly preparing this work. It con- 
tainsa great deel of valuable information respect- 
ing the different languages of Europe, as well as 
the various writers of poetry. The extracts from 
the authors are sufficiently numerous and lengthy 
to give a fair idea of the peculiarities, style, and 
class of each. We hail them as most powe helps 
in disseminating information, and creating an in- 
—— taste for mental cultivation.” —PRos. EPIS. 
QUAR. REVIEW AND CHURCH REGISTER. 





Two Important Publications 


BY 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY. 


I. 
HOLBROOK’S QUARTET AND CHORUS CHOIR. 
By the adapter of the ver ular music in 
“Songs for the Sanctuary,” which has contributed 
so largely to the immense success of that book. This 
is a new pase of origina! and classical choir 
reference tothe unndapted Lymesin “fence foe tis 
2 una ns in “* 
Sanctuary.” Price $3, post paid. . — 


II. 

STEELE’S FOURTEEN WEEKS IN GEOLOGY. 

This is the fourth volume of the celebrated “ Four- 
teen Weeks” Series, b 
tises in all the sciences for schools. The author’s 
‘eT, fascinating style, judicious selection of matter, 
vivid illustrations, and practical helps to teach, have 

Db} introduce th books into th 

of schools, where they awake an enthusiasm for sci- 
ence while other works fail even to interest. This 
work, like its predecessor, was made in the school 
room, and all its contents and methods have been 
verified by the crucial test. Price $1.75, post paid. 


111 and 113 WILLIAM St., N. ¥., 
and 111 State St., Chicago. 
PUMPELLY’s TRAVELS, - = $5.00 
PIELHACEN’S NOVELS, each, - 2.00 
TH MENTAL PHOTOCRAPH ALBUM, 


$i. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


25 Bond Street, New York. 











THE BEST ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER 
FOR THE FAMILY. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


Send for specimen copy. 
FIELDS, OSGOOD & O0., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





The Best Thing Yet. 
A Beautiful $2.00 Steei Engraving 


Will be GIVEN AWAY to EVERY SUBSCRIBER to 
the SEMI-MONTHLY 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


pod nad sy ou te per year. Send at onee, Fr 
cents for e on e ving, and ge 

fie nomtsly Feusly Cie PRES THE kEeT Oe 

1870. e CASH COMMISSIONS or splendid PRK 

MIUMS. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Bend for our a CLUBBING S his are say 

e ou BAW . . 
a _ 8 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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Clark’s Sunaay School Post Office. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
50,000 Copies Sotd 


20F THE FIRST NUMBER. 


Nearly 


This periodical, which takes the place of 
PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 
AND 
HOURS AT HOME, 

HAS STRUCK OUT 


A NEW PATH FOR ITSELF, 


And among Literary Ventures is 


The Creat Success of the 
Year! 


IT HAS BEEN CORDIALLY WELCOMED AND 
WARMLY COMMENDED BY THE PEOPLE 
AND THE PRESS EVERYWHERE. 


The Publishers, encouraged by the 
UNIVERSAL FAVOR 


With which it has been received, are determined to 
make it the 


Best Family Magazinein America! 
J. G. HOLLAND, 
‘the Editor, will contribute to every number. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE 


is pronounced] typographically, the most beautiful 
magazine published, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
ONLY $* A YEAR. 
Begin with the First Number. 


For sale by all book-sellers and newsdealers. 


SCRIBNER & 00, 


654 Broadway, New York. 





Clark’s Sunday School Post Office. 
NOW READY. 


—_~_>———. 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Eight Lectures, by 


THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
16mo. Price, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


These expeditions of the best features of the sev 
en great religious denominations in America, are so 

t that each denomination is using the separate 
Ghapter treating of itself as a denominational tract. 
One of them has been circula tothe extent of 
over 150,000; another has been translated into French 
and German for circulation in Europe. The combi- 
nation of these brilliant lectures in one aaa, to- 
gether with a new and additional one of more gene- 
ral character on “* The Church of Christ, a will be a 
book sought for and much read. 





G2 The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
ree by mail on receipt of price. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York, 





MESSRS D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, 
publish choice Religious and Sunday-School 


Books. Catalogues sent by mail. 


66 quer HAND!” Forlist of best Instruc- 
tion Books, send stamp to 8. R. WELLS, New 
York. 
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J. 4 Rl & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


; . 
Clark’s SundaySchool PostOffice. 
CLARK’S SUNDAY 
SUNDAY SOHOOL ScHooL, Post-Orrick wo 
POST-OFFIOE. jeaiis*Gitet tans 
It brings out and holds the children to- 
” It isan unfailing source of instruction 
. It creates an Cs aay oy! interest 7 Uv 
. It puts money into the treasury. 
is scriptural. e want every Pastor, = RY ‘9 
School Superintendent, Teacher, and Parent 
the land to read our illustrated aarenien, 


li particulars gee terme. Sent free. Address 
WILLIAM M. CLARK & CO., 1031 Wainut ‘se, @ 
Pritetetphta — 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 
Oppostte’Court House Square. 
The largest and finest Hotel in the North-West: 


Was first opened to the public ip July Jel vERs 

















MUSIO. 
Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 5! 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
CONCERTS s BY VERY SATUR DAY 
- Doors open at 3-30. 
ean Ww. MORCAN rganist, 
Anda Quartette puibonea sed of Me Mean are, PRATCHER, 
MGATURAT. NOV. 12. 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1 00. 


—— 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


Christian Praise: 
HYMNS AND TUNES 
For Public Worship, with an Introduction, 


By the Rev. R. D. Hitchoock, D. D., 


of the Union Theo. Sem., N. Y. 


In his introduction, Dr. Hitchcock says : 


ears of labor have been expended upon the 
an the joint work of two compilers, one a cler- 
yh h ology, the other 
for years a sucess- 
F ‘Thave most cheerfully 
e my “name A upon the title, be 
se I have jlo: bg entertained the ideas which un- 
deriie LS book, ro am happy now to see them so 
“Printed 8y0. fine p 
fine oa rand eer type, well bound, 
cloth, boards. Price a 34 retail, $12 per dozen. Sin- 
gle copies mailed for examination, sent post-paid on 
receipt of $1.25. 


F.J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 


459 Broome Street, N. Y. 


Who also publish, or have for sale, all the popular 
Music Books of the day, 


NEW AND OLD, 


e8) ose pt £ the late I. B. Woodbu 
Orders from Toke Teac and Church Choirs respectfully 
solicited and pamalle attended to. 


New Music Books! 
Published by 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


Successors to WM. BRADBURY, 
425 Broome Street, New York. 


“THE VICTORY,” 
For Ohoirs and Singing-Schools. 


xamine “The Victo = before purchasing. It 
promises to be the leading Church Music k 


8 season 
Price, retail, $1,50; per dozen, $13,50. 
One copy sent post-paid on receipt of $1,25. 





“BRICHT JEWELS,” 


For the Suuday-School. 


Bright Jewels” is almost universally adopted 
oan examination, and we can truly assert that no 
new book published gE abe many gems. 

Price in paper $25 per 169 por 100. 
One copy sent post-paid on ae of 25 cents. 


“Songs of Devotion,” 


For Public and Social Worship. 
A COMPLETE HYMN & TUNE BOOK. 


288 pages, about 690 Aymns ony 250 Tunes, hand- 
somely printed on good r, of en 

; size, and bound in cloth. Price. 75 ce: 

.- quote from testimonials received the follow- 


From Rev. += SS Sey tere ‘ol- 
“IT have examined ‘ Songs of Devotion,’ and amon, 
a Tk of similar works which I have look 
I know of none in which the proportion of 
thorough! good selections seemed to me so large, 
or where there was so y a combination of clas- 
sical correctness and artistic excellence, with pcpu- 
4 fooling ona —. Raine ry ¥, hey le and 
et the prev: 8 my as- 
Zocta tes with me, weshall a adop' it for our so- 
p at ‘ Vassar’ without iy pal 


A single copy mailed any otros on 
receipt of % cents. Don’t piel tne examine i 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, ad York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 





Carols for Christmas 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Holiday Supplement (now ready) contains 


9 Beautiful Christmas Carols, 
ee AND OLD. 
Specimen nu f The Children’s Hour (the most 
beautiful Guitars "Magazine in the seria) with the 
Carol Supplement, 10 cts. Price o 1.25 a 
year; 5 copies for $5. A large list of ters very ta rable 


remium 
Pisunday. -schools supplied with the Su plement in 
1 or inal =~ es, at the mpte of ot per by 
1, post paid. blishea by T R HER 
SONS, Philbdslphien Pa 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“There is Land of Pure Delight,” 


ag ag Quartet, composed amd ar- 

ranged Vienna Demorest, for - (ns samy of this 
utifal hymn. eg oor a Ly ng ep es 

Rervice or # Voluntary. Tice 50 cen Mailed free 


receipt of 
On Tecel Pt ot PT SOND & CO.,’547 Broadway, N. ¥. 











LOOK AT THE 


FULL-PACE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 


‘‘-Fhe Christian Union”’ 


NOVEMBER 5. 





Unprecedented Terms to Agents. 


Pleasant and Profitable Work for 
Anybody and Everybody. 


Agénts Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY, TOWN, AND VILLAGE IN 
THE 


UNITED STATES. 


See ‘‘The Christian Union”’ 


OF NOVEMBER 5. 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 


73 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Latest Pubublications. 


The Victory. for Choirs and Singing 
Schools. Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 


Bright Jewels, for the Sunday School. 
Price, in board covers, 35c.; $30 per 100 copies. 


Songs of Devotion, for Prayee Me aga 
ings and all Religious Gatherings. 
Hymns and Tunes. Price, in full cloth bin 
7 cents. ‘naa 
The Singer, for Singing Classes, Day 
Schools, Conventions, and the Home Circle. 
Price, 60 cents each ; $6 per dozen. 


2" Hither of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
the retail price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N.Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE. 


BY 
L.O. EMERSON. 


The Standard Church Music Book for the 


Coming Season. 
The most popular Book for the Choir and Singing 
School now before the Public. 
Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 
Specimen copies sent to any address post-paid on 
receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 








Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 


It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 


It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
your Sunday-School Singing. 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. £. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St., N. Y. 
830 A HUNDRED. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





_ 


VOR BROOK LYN.—WANTED—A young man 
of intelligence (none other need apply) to act as 
special agent fora high-priced periodical. A liberal 
arrangement will be made with a proper person 
Address, with reference, 
Box 3544, New York. 


Also for Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Washington. 


NTER 
E} MP LOY M Y ‘ 


& HOUSE’S PATEN 


NON- -EXPLOSIVE| gc 


Is ME AL Finn ten ron eros NE LA or AME; $ 


burns any . good at ae ; gives MORE 
ur oy No ODOR, ion at, LESS O 
“It The I t . ‘.~-4 


Clark, 
‘assac Agricultural ( ‘ellen. 

“Tt is perfectly eaaeate, ves a better light 

and is more economical than any er lamp in use.” 

. H. Wells, late Superintendent of Public Schoois, 


THE APPALING puerme: and fires from glass lamps 
exploding and breaking create a great demand for 
this = It PAYS to tasell it. The people like the 
lamp an ‘WELCOME the agent. SOLD BY CANVASS- 
ERS: Aaaets WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for 
circular and terms to MONTGOMERY & Co., Cleve- 
land, O., or 42 Barclay Street, New York. 


Baltimore, and 





than is Spode Ri. ahh other lamp. 





Our Family 
PHYSICIAN. 


In both ENGLISH and SEEM Ay, embracing the 
ALLOPATHIC, HOMEOPAT ©, HYDROPATH. 
ECTIC an HERBAL edn of treatment. 
baa closely y prin ed pages. Price only $2.50. 
are 
(7 me entstonce. 


lable and popular ‘amil Nae 
tat book. Address 8 8 DMAN 
Co. Publishers, Gatengo, Ill., or C. F. VENT, Book 


lege Place, New Y 
S WANTED. 
AS Meth SR EreriING M 
ton Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


SEO AMEE “an 


CERTIFICATES, 





r month) by the 
CHINE CO., Bos- 





ents in a new business. 
elty Co., Saco, Me. 


Giving a Complete Description of 
Articles that will be sold for 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will be ‘sent Free by addressing 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 


) 
REPIORR: (Boston, Mass. 





A GREAT CHANCE! 


A Steady, Profitable Business 


For Intelligent Active Men and Women, 
p IN EVERY TOWN, COUNTY AND STATE, 
BY CANVASSING FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


With Which is GIVEN AWAY 
shal me and world-renowned work of art **Mar- 


Serko Devo ant of By 


racing all of the published numbers of 
rming STORY BY noe BEECHER 
STOWE] to all new subscribers for 1871. Address 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


CRUMBS SWEPT UP. 


Have you read it? A live book,and more amusing 
than Mark Twain. Written by the most popular 
preacher in America, 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


It does not contain a dull page. A large portion 
was written in Europe this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than the price of the book. 
The first edition of five thousand copies is nearly 
exhantsted in ten days’ time. It is elegantly illus- 
trated, and bound in all styles of binding. Sold only 
by subscription. Exclusive territory and liberal 
terms to male or female agents. No trouble to sell 
the book. Send for circular to the publishers. 


EVANS, STODDART & 00., 


740 SANSOM STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A POST OF HONOR. | 


All wanting employment should send to ts for an 
agency for some of our books. Look at our list: 

WOOD’S “ UNCIVILIZED RACES,” a book of 
rare merit, filled with descriptions of savage tribes, 
missionary fields of labor, &c., and bought by schol- 
ars, and all others who see it. 

“OVERLAND THROUGH ASIA,” by Thos. W. 
pos; just out; treating of the exiles of Siberia, 
Chinese, &c., a sterling and fascinating book. 

* —— INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twain. 
You know about this book, everybody wants it. 

‘(PEBBLES AND PEARLS” forChildren by Mrs. 
A. D. Richardson. 

You can find no ag nl books, or more pleasant. 
honorable, and paying business than felling one of 
these works. Send for our free circula 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD, Conn 


THE WesTeERN Wonr_vp. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


I wanta local agent in every town and village in 
the country to canvass for the Western World. A 
Magnificent $5 Premium Steel Engraving to every 
subscriber. From $1 to $10 can be easily made in an 
evening. Liberal cash commission allowed. Send 
stamp for SPECIMENS and PRizE Circular. 

JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, ¥ Mass. 


2 BOOs. soe, AGENTS. —It is indispensable. 
op hs a we sit. All should have it. 
HOW Ov RITE, | HOW TO BEHAVE. 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 
A Complete Letter-Writer ; a correct Speaker and 
Chairman’s Guide ; Rules for Republican—not 
Court or Euro Bti uette, and a Business Man’s 
Counsellor. It ,~ just the work for every American 
who would fit himself for success in any, and in 
every office, ae. poem. 8 or Pe Liberal terms to 


agents. first post f 
Sh. W = ia, Sp Rreoeway. N. Y. 


N. B.—A copy. Sot une” — will a) og asa ore 
mium for two NEw ay ep at 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR: Boys, here is by! oan 
chance for chance for you. Who will Save this Free Gift 


BOOK ACENTS 


Can make $100 per month selling 


The Medical Adviser, 


By Dr. THoMPson. A standard household medical 
work. As such it has no rival. = is entosses | 7 
the most eminent physicians , Sow 
and West. Its merits and reliability are thus "olnend 
beyond o> No book Offers greater induce- 
ments to agents. Send for circulars with terms etc. 
ational Publishing Co., 178 Elm 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


2si} {0 $250 per month 

















everywhere, 
mais ane eS 


SP NSEWIN, o Ve 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
@ cH quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
| rot superior manner. Price = $15. Full 
licensed and warranted my oe We wi 
pay $1,000 for any machine — sew a strong- 
er, more beautiful, or ~~ yh. & seam than 
S ours. It makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch,” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can- 
# not be pulled apart without tearingit. W 
© Agents from $75 to per month and 
Scan ora ocounaetee 
-» Boston. 
9 Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. : jor Chi- 
ean, a. 


NT ANT every Town and 
ANACE for the Me Tine Magne he Beae-Varier- 
see large advertisement in snotber colum G. W. 

OOD, Herald a oe 218 Broadway, N. ”Y.. Gen- 
oan Agent for the U. 

250 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
$ Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Gamplee, free. Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, 
Vermont 


Ss. C. THOMPSON & co. 


OFFER FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Ten Thousand Different Usefal Articles, 


AMONG WHICH ARE 











Standard Books, 


Dry Coods of every descrip- 
tion, 
Elegant Class Sets, iO pieces 
Cutlery, 
Silver Ware, 
Fancy Coods, 
Cold and Jet Jewelry, 
Furnishing Coods, &c., &c. 


SEE THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN 
“THE CHRISTIAN UNION” 


OF NOVEMBER Sth. 





.—— WANTED FOR 
£ 


GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand me,and the grondest book of modern 
times. All tilstory anal from a new stand point, 
God rules among ions. An OPEN BIBLE in 
land. No other book like it. Approrye by 
over Divines mae 5- the leading > 
aoe ae ee Agents ever be: ore given. Our 
lanares’s a sale in every pt Aaapens, 


J.W. SPEED & 

7 Park Row, New York. or 148 Lake St. Chicago. 
OOK AGENTS WANTED, for a new, unique, 
and elegan fllustrated work, “OUR SISTER 
Pp and Adventure in the 

rt 8S. Evans. 


society will be t 
think the error 
| to canvass for the most attract- 
book will send for Circulars, 


&e., to Columbian k Co., Hartford, Ct. 





“ Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver.” 
WANTED, ACCENTS, 


Men and women of intelligence and energy, to take 
orders for our brilliant, sparkling and rare work, 


Living Thoughts of Leading Thinkers. 


By REV. S. P. LUNN, A. M. 


A treasure house of brilliant, pungent, and lively 
thoughts on all the leading questions of the day, to 
which is appended a dictionary of popular authors. 
An intellectual banquet for all who read and think. 
Address, we? ‘erms 
R. FOSTER & CO., Publishers, 
t! Avenue, ttsburgh, Pa. 
Prospectus Book for Canvassing free o cost to 
working agents. 
ANTED—AGENTS (£20 pe r » day) to gon he 
celebrated HOME “yr TTLE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
lock-stitch,” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sewing Ma Ma- 
chine in athe market. Address JOHNS 
& CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, t ii. 
or St. ‘Louis, 0. 


ANTED !—AGENTS everywhere, to « copvess 
for JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT’s fort yang bo 
AND THE FRANCOUPRG STAN 
A live subjedt for a wide-awake canvasser. 
Address B. B. RUSSELL. Boston, Mass. 











EDUCATIONAL: 


Charlier Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

167 Madison Avenue, New York, ‘* 
will poropen September 2ist. Thorough ~ lish 
course french practically the la n-Eetires. the 
school and family. Class a f Belles res. Pri- 
mary Department. Infant Class. Circulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly ya E 

Mr. & MRs. ELISEE CHARLIER, Prineipals. 


I ie Young Lady, 
A graduate of a well-known eastern ' seminary, de- 
sires a _ position as teacher of History, Belles-Let- 
CBo or Latin, in some sw institution. Address 





Box 9, Charlemont, } 


Murray Hi Institute, 
58 Park Avenue, between 37th and 38th Streets. 
Two or three lads can be received as boarding pu- 
pils. Circulars sent on Ce ag TF to 
REv. JOSEPH D. HULL, Principal. 


Au Wa sige. Teachers, 


Or those Sabiteg te pease Pupils in Boarding- 

Schools, suited without c e. Ladies or Gentlemen 

wishing to teach should send for Mutual Plan. Ad- 

dress the “AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION,” 
roadway, N. Y. 





"Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. Establi ees A. D. 1856, by_the 
present Superintendent, Cc. B. - METCALF, A.M. 


‘BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
153 Madison Avenue, Corner 32d Street, 
(Formerly Ferris French Institute), 
Re-opens Sept. 2ist. For Circulars, apply as above. 


onkers Military Institute, 


metaitnet 1854), For joking boys intelligent, 

ealthy Chi tian MEN » ~~ teaching. Com- 

mon ~ haya agen ent. Re-opens Sept. 5. 
BENJAMI MASON, Box Noa Voutore, N. Y. 





Montrose Priory, 


South Orange, New Jersey. An English and French 
Boarding and Day School for You Ladies and 
Children. Address MISSES GA E, Box 108 


“ American School Institute,” 
FOUNDED 1855, 


Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
To aid those who want well qualified teachers. 
To represent teachers who seek positions. 
To give parents information ef good Schools. 

To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
Fifteen years have proved it efficient in securin 
“THE RIGHT TEACHER pos a RIGHT PLACE.” 
. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary, 4 Bond 

treet, New York. 


MolUlenhauer seaparoaiory of 
Music. 


No. 4 (Old No. = | Schermerhorn 8t., corner of 
Court St., Brroklyn. 

Ioctemetien & ie, even at this Conservatory in the 
followin hes :—The o Oran. el . Melodeon, Piano- 
Forte, ion ‘Violincello ute, Cornet-a-Piston, 
and Brass Instruments, Formation and Cultivation 
of A: Voice Harmony and Counte > , Foreign 

guage Ss, Drawing and Painting. “ Mollen- 
<<. nservatory of — is open all the year. 
Pupils ean begin at any tim inners on the Pi- 
ano and Violin are particularly vited to join, in 
order to yy ae - found stion to their future 
studies. Ades Pupils will find in this Conserva- 
tory the best facilities for finishing their studies. 


AGENTS WANTED. 














We will all be agents if we read 
The advertisement occupy- 


ing the entire 2d page 


“The Christian Union,” 





MESSRS, §. C. THOMPSON & CO. 


SR Set 


EET. ABS ee TIEN RRAL I ths 


‘i RRR 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





\. New Series, Vor. IL, No. 194 
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APRIL RAIN. 
BY FANNY M. BARTON. 


HE ground was wet with April rain— 
The tender, silent April rain— 
So like our tears that fall and fall, 
With fitful sunshine touching all, 
When God has somewhat stilled our pain. 


But sun burst clear of clouds that day, 

And April raining passed away, 

When we, close-leaning, walked along, 

’Neath dripping bough, and robin song, 
* And said farewell that April day. 


And then he smiled, and smiling said, 
“The Mayflower wakes in her low bed, 
Through wasting snow and damp decay, 
Her far, faint breath finds out the day— 
So from regret comes joy,” he said., 


“ But this is not the blossom meet, 
For farewell symboling, my sweet ; 
Though it may tell thy waiting heart, 
When thou dost hither come, apart, 
So from regret come joy, my sweet.” 


The ground was wet with April rain— 

The gentle, silent April rain— ‘ 

Like tender eyes with tear-drops wet, 

Blue violets all the slope did fret, 
Smiling a little after pain. 


He broke and kissed them one by one, 
Down kneeling in the joyous sun, 
And said, with broken voice and low,— 
Alas, alas, I loved him so,— 

Here, love, I’ve kissed them one by one.” 


As some wan saint her carven beads 
Kisses and counts, and intercedes, 
So, where his lips their seal have set, 
I kiss for my sweet amulet, 
While summer unto spring succeeds. 


And this and only this I know, 
Through days that come and days that go; 
He who my hopes in heaven hath set 
Will surely bring joy from regret, 
When all my weary days shall go. 





NOVEMBER DAYS. 
OVEMBER days are fine for those who really 
love country life. To be sure, November 
sometimes is surly and cold, but in this latitude it 
is far oftener a bright, bracing, wholesome month. 
There 1s a world of gardening in it. He is not 
half a gardener who enjoys only flowers, but not 
the work which produces them. November is a 
rare month for work. If bulbs are not yet planted 
they soon will be of course; and then comes the 
trimming of grape-vines, the transplantation of 
shrubbery, trees, ete. Many of the beds for next 
year’s operations may be prepared now, and save 
time when the Spring hurry comes on. A lover of 
trees will not desert them when the leaves do. 
Many trees do not lose, but only change the-form 
of their beauty in winter. Now come out the 
brilliant colorsonthe bark of the red-twigged Dog- 
wood; many of the willows glow with golden 
skins, the dark green of the bark of the sophora 
japonica, is never seen to advantage till@he leaves 
fall. 

And the leaves! is there not sport among them ? 
The other day we sat at the window on the hill- 
side to see how they carried on. The wind was 
high, but came off intermittingly with great blows, 
and then lulling, it fell away almost toa calm. As 
it began to breathe, a few of the more nimble 
leaves, with which the ground was covered, yel- 
low maple leaves, sprung up with the air and went 
frisking across the town, more and more fol- 
lowed as the wind increased, till, upon some royal 
puff, all the crowd went rushing by pell-mell, whirl- 
ing, rolling over and over, as if they were utterly 
at their wits’ ends how to get along fast enough 
for the occasion. And yet, down drops the wind, 
and down drop the leaves. Then, whirling around 
the house came a blast from the opposite direc- 
tion,—a kind of eddy settling in from between the 
barn and cottage,—and the leaves, caught una- 
wares, sprang up again and rushed back again 
over the same ground that had seen them advance. 
All the day they played capricious capers, some 
shirking out and nestling under banks, or hiding 
in shrubbery, or getting under evergreens. It need- 
ed but little effort to fancy them to be birds pur- 
sued by hawks; or an army going to a grand mus- 
tering ground, or rolling back in defeat ; or sprites 
out on windy revels. This race of the leaves is a 
prime enjoyment of November, and not to be 

‘neglected by any who enjoy races. 

Nature comes home to us in these brilliant No- 
vember days. Sometimes a little too closely. As 
when one, on retiring, finds a wasp making over 
his pillow. There are a hundred reasons why a 
man should be lively when he finds a Wasp in bed 
with him,—though it may be doubted if he ever 
stops to count or weigh the reasons. Wasps are 
good in their place, but familiarity breeds—nim- 
bleness, if not contempt. They have a way of 
bringing things to a point which quickens all hu- 
man wits. Wasps had better board by themselves. 
They are not wholesome bed-fellows. Yet, they 





might do worse. They do worse—as when one 
wakes to the awful consciousness that a wasp is 
exploring his pantaloons! Do not smile. Did you 
ever have the conviction of his presence flash on 
you? Did you ever stand petrified, afraid to stir, 
lest he should begin upon you a series of surgical 
operations not laid down in the book? If not, 
you have no right to speak on the subject. A wasp 
under one’s clothes, or an earthquake outside of 
them, which is worse? For ludicrous fright, for 
absurd helplessness, for anger and fear in ridicu- 
lous mixture, the wasp is far ahead of the earth- 
quake, as a producer. There is but one thing 
worse than such an enfolded wasp, and that is, 
to think that there is one there when there is not 
any, and to go through all the ecstatic evolutions, 
until it comes out that it was only a bit of hay that 
tickled yon! 

November woods are grand. The ground is cov- 
ered with musical leaves that rustle around your 
feet. Now squirrels are merry. The blue-jay is 
on hand in all his glory of plumage and harshness 
of song. The mosses on trees, or in moist nooks 
along the ground, or on decayed logs, look as 
though they meant to defy the winter, and carry 
greenness and fresh growth through the year. 
Now that the leaves are gone, new vistas open 
through the woods, and familiar places seem en- 
dowed with new attributes. Long walks are in 
order. No one is so independent as he whose feet 
are strong and willing all day, and who can ram- 
ble without asking leaye of roads or paths, with- 
ersoever his fancy leads him ! 

There is an exquisite sadness, too, which en- 
hances the flavor of November days. Sadness is 
but the minor key of joy. And one loves to look 
upon the fading year, to trace to their haunts the 
busy throngs of insects and animals that are pre- 
paring for winter. As in spring all things are 
coming, so in autumn all things are going. But 
not to annihilation. They will rest, but they will 
rise again ! 

Every one for himself, and out of his own expe- 
riences, will fashion emblems from the appearance 
of nature, and find analogies which will seem to 
join his life to the great world in which he lives, 
and to make the processes of nature an interpre- 
tation, or a prophecy, of man’s life. 

% 





“CONSIDER HER WAYS.” 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., Sept. 8th, 1870. 
Dear Mr. Editor :| 


AM sure that Solomon did not, after the fashion 

of dutiful husbands, go into the kitchen to 

hold the baby while his wife was-baking the cakes, 

for then he never would have written, “ Go to the 

ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise.” 

People have to step lively to catch up with the 
ant, especially housekeepers. 

I have not been to the ant, but the ant came to 
me early in March, up through the cracks in the 
kitchen floor just under the store, in swarms. I 
have “considered her ways” day after day, butto 
no purpose. I have not yet become “ wise” enough 
to outwit her. They came firston Sunday, at that 
critical moment when the “ Dominie’s” dinner de- 
manded my undivided attention. Broom, hot 
water, polite hints, were all triedin vain. From 
that day, the ants have ruled in kitchen, pantry 
and store room. 

They will not freeze, they will not drown. I 
have seen them eating fruit lying on ice in the 
refrigerator! By the way, I am patiently waiting 
for some benevolent northern manufacturer to 
send me an ant-proof substitute for the old box I 
now have, the walls of which are so pervious to 
ants that frequent scaldings with lime-water are 
ineffectual. 

I put the legs of a table into cups containing 
corrosive sublimate, and placed my sugar-jar on 
top, but it still presented a busy scene. In New 
Orleans I have known them so to eat a stocking- 
foot in one night as to render it useless. They 
riddled the Dominie’s coat in such a manner that 
I condescended to sell if (on trust) to a sable 
bridegroom who never paid me a cent; but then 
we did not miss it much, for it was in “ Andy’s” 
administration, when Yankees were at a discount 
in fine society, and “ full dress” was not necessary 
at riots. I have given Dominie, Jr., aged three 
months, sugar for the hiccough, and, in five 
minutes, the ants, summoned from some invisible 
haunt, were ready to crawl into his mouth. From 
slumbers of midnight I have waked, to witness 
the Dominie, in airy costume dight, doing battle 
with a column extending from the side of the 
room, some distance on the floor, up the mosquito 
net, to the top of the tester, where the general had 
his headquarters. For itis true they often move 
in long lines, regularly divided into companies, 
whose leaders are larger than the rest. 


, 





In this climate no house is free from them, and 
they are no reproach to good housewifery, as in 
“old New England.” Thither would I flee, in in- 
glorious defeat, except that our beloved brethren, 
the citizens of color, would then be left minus one 
of their missionaries. Yours, E. J. W. 

MY WIFE ANDI; 
OR, 
MARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 





By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “* Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

- appears to that the world is returning to 

its second childhood, and running mad for sto- 
ries. Stories! Stories! Stories! everywhere; sto- 
ries in every paper, in every crevice, crack, and 
corner of the house. Stories fall from the pen 
faster than leaves of autumn, and of as many 
shades and colorings. Stories blow over here in 
whirlwinds from England. Stories are translated 
from the French, from the Danish, from the Swed- 
ish, from the German, from the Russian. There 
are serial stories for adults in the Atlantic, in the 
Overland, in the Galaxy, in Harper's, in Scrib- 
ner’s. There are serial stories for youthful pil- 
grims in Our Young Folks, the Little Corporal, the 
Riverside, the Youth’s Companion, and very soon 
we anticipate newspapers with serial stories for 
the nursery. We shall have those charmingly 
illustrated Smagazines the Cradle, the Rocking- 
Chair, the First Rattle, and the First Tooth, 
with successive chapters of “ Goosy Goosy Gan- 
der,” and “Hickory Dickory Dock,” and “Old 
Mother Hubbard,” extending through twelve, or 
twenty-four, or forty-eight numbers. 

I have often questioned what Solomon would 
have said if he had lived in our day. The poor 
man, it appears, was somewhat blasé with the 
abundance of literature in his times, and remarked 
that much study was a weariness to the flesh. 
Then, printing was not invented, and “books” 
were all copied by hand, in those very square He- 
brew letters where each letter is about as careful 
a bit of work as a grave-stone. And yet even with 
all those restrictions and circumscriptions, Solo- 
mon rather testily remarked, “Of making many 
books there is no end!” What would he have 
said had he looked over a modern publisher's cat- 
alogue ! 

It is understood now that no paper is com- 
plete without its serial story, and the spinning 
of these stories keeps thousands of wheels and 
spindles in motion. It is now understood that 
whoever wishes to gain the public ear, and to pro- 
pound a new theory, must do it in a serial story. 
Hath any one in our day, as in St. Paul’s, a psalm, 
a doctrine, a tongue, a revelation, an interpreta- 
tion—forthwith he wraps it up in a serial story, 
and presents it to the public. We have prison 
discipline, free-trade, labor and capital, woman’s 
rights, the temperance question, in serial sto- 
ries. We have Romanism and Protestantism, 
High Church, and Low Church, and no Church, 
contending with each other in serial stories, where 
each side converts the other, according to the faith 
of the narrator. 

We see that this thing is to go on. Soon it 
will be necessary that every leading clergy- 
man should embody his theology in a serial story, 
to be delivered from the pulpit Sunday after 
Sunday. We look forward to announcements 
in our city papers such as these: The Rev. Dr. 
Ignatius, of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
will begin a serial romance, to be entitled “St. 
Sebastian and the Arrows,” in which he will em- 
body the duties, the trials, and the temptations 
of the young Christians of our day. The 
Dr. Boanerges, of Plymouth Rock Church, 
begin a serial story, entitled “Calvin’s Daughter,’ 
in which he will discuss the distinctive features of 
Protestant theology. The Rev. Dr. Cool Shadow 
will go on with his interesting romance of “ Chris- 
tianity a Dissolving View,”—designed to show how 
everything is, in many respects, like everything 
else, and all things.lead somewhere, and every- 
thing will finally end somehow, and that therefore 
it is important that everybody should cultivate 
general sweetness, and have the very best time 
possible in this world . 

By the time that all these romances get to going, 
the system of teaching by parables, and opening 
one’s mouth in dark sayings, will be fully elabo- 
rated. Pilgrim’s Progress will be no where. The 
way to the celestial city will be as plain in every- 
body’s mind as the way up Broadway—and so 
much more interesting! Finally, all science and 
all art and all business will be explained, con- 
ducted, and directed by serial stories, till the pres- 
ent life and the life to come shall {form only ‘one 





grand romance. This will be about the time of 
the Millennium. 
Meanwhile, {am going to furnish a serial story 
for the Christian Union, and I choose the subject 
that is in everybody’s mind and mouth, discussed 
on every platform, ringing from everybody’s 
tongue, and coming home to every man’s business 
and bosom, to wit, 

MY WIFE AND I, 
I trust that Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, and 
all the prophetesses of our day, will remark the 
humility and propriety of my title. It is not I, 
and My Wife—oh no! It is My Wife and I. What 
am I, and what is my father’s house, that I should 
go before my wife in anything ? 
“But why specially for the Christian Union ?” 
says Mr. Chadband. Let us in a spirit of love 
inquire. 

Is it not evident why, O beloved? Is not that 
firm in human nature which stands under the title 
of My Wire anp I, the oldest and most venerable 
form of Christian union on record? Where, I ask, 
will you find a better one ?—a wiser, a stronger, a 
sweeter, a more universally popular and agreeable 
one? 

To be sure, there have been times and seasons 
when this ancient and respectable firm has been 
attacked as a piece of old fogyism, and various 
substitutes for it proposed. It has been said that 
“My WIPE AND I” denoted a selfish, close corpora- 
tion inconsistent with a general, all-sided, diffu- 
sive, universal benevolence. That My WIFE AND 
Lin a millennial community, had no particular 
rights in each other more than any of the thou- 
sands of the brethren and sisters of the human 
race. They have said, too, that My Wire anp I, 
instead of an indissoluble unity, were only tempo- 
rary partners, engaged on time, with the liberty 
of giving three month’s notice, and starting off to 
a new firm. 

It is not thus that we understand the matter. 

My WIre anv I, as we understand it, is the sign 
and symbol of more than any earthly partnership 
or union—of something sacred as religion, indisso- 
luble as the soul, endless as eternity—the symbol 
chosen by Almighty Love to represent his redeem- 
ing, eternal union with the soul of man. 

A fountain of eternal youth gushes near the 
hearth of every household. Each man and woman 
that have loved truly, have had their romance in 
life—their poetry in existence. 

So I, in giving my history, disclaim all other 
sources of interest. Look not for trap-doors, or 
haunted houses, or deadly conspiracies, or mur- 
ders, or concealed crimes, in this history, for you 
will not find one. You shall have simply and only 
the old story—old as the first chapter of Genesis, 
—of Adam stupid; desolate, and lonely without 
Eve, and how he sought and how he found her, 
ahd how they fared together thereafter. 

This much, on mature consideration, I hold to 
be about the sum and substance of all the roman- 
ces that have ever been written, and so long as 
there are new Adams and new Eves in each com- 
ing generation, it will not want for sympathetic 
listeners. 

So I, Harry Henderson,—a plain Yankee boy 
from the mountains of New Hampshire, and at 
present citizen of New York—commrence my story. 

My experiences have three stages. 

First, My child-wife, or the experiences of child- 
hood. 

Second, My shadow-wife, or the dreamland of 
the future. 

Third, my real wife, where I saw her, how I 
sought and found her, and how we fared together. 

In the course of these experiences, my good 
friends, you will find that we take occasion to dis- 
cuss all sorts of modern and exciting topics, and 


_| to keep up with the spirit of this discussing age, 


when there is nothing which may not be considered 
an open question. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
My CHILD WIFE. 


HE Bible says it is not good for man to be alone. 
This is a truth that has been borne in on my 
mind, with peculiar force, from the earliest of my 
recollection. In fact when I was only seven yeals 
old I had selected my wife, and asked the paternal 
consent. 

You see, I was an unusually lonesome little fel- 
low, because I belonged to the number of those 
unlucky waifs who come into this mortal life under 
circumstances when nobody wants or expects them. 
My father was a poor country minister in the 
mountains of New Hampshire with a salary of six 
hundred dollars, with nine children. I was th 
tenth. I was not expected ; my immediate prede- 
cessor was five years of age, and the gossips of the 
neighbornood had already presented congratula- 





tions to my mother on having “ done up her work 
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1the forenoon,” and being ready to sit down to 
.fternoon leisure. 

Her well-worn baby clothes were all given away, 

he cradle was peaceably consigned to the garret, 
und my mother was now regarded as without ex- 
euse if she did not preside at the weekly prayer- 
meeting, the monthly Maternal Association, the 
Missionary meeting, and perform besides regular 
pastoral visitations among the good wives of her 
parish. 

No one, of course, ever thought of voting her any 
little extra salary on account of these public duties 
which absorbed so much time and attention from 
her perplexing domestic cares—rendered still more 
strict and onerous by my father’s limited salary. 
My father’s six hundred dollars, however, was 
coasidered by the farmers of the vicinity as being 
a princely income, which accounted satisfactorily 
for cverything, and had he not been considered 
by them as “ about the smartest man in the State,” 
they could not have gone up to such a figure. My 
mother was one of those gentle, soft-spoken, quiet 
little women who, like oil, permeate every crack 
and joint of life with smoothness. 

With a noiseless step, an almost shadowy move- 
ment, her hand and eye were every where. Her 
house was a miracle of neatness and order—her 
children of all ages and sizes under her perfect 
control, and the accumulations of labor of all de- 
scriptions which beset a great family where there 
are no servants, all melted away under her hands 
as if by enchantment. 

She had a divine magic too, that mother of mine; 
if it be magic to commune daily with the super- 
natural. She had a little room all her own, where 
on a stand always stood open the great family 
Bible, and when work pressed hard and children 
were untoward, when sickness threatened, when 
the skeins of life were all crossways and tangled, 
she went quietly to that room, and kneeling over 
that Bible, took hold of a warm, healing, invisible 
hand, that made the crooked straight, and the 
rough places plain. 

“Poor Mrs. Henderson—another boy!” said the 
gossips on the day that I was born. “What a 
shame! poor woman. Well, I wish her joy !” 

But she took me to a warm bosom and bade 
“God bless me.” All that God sent to her was 
treasure. “ Who knows,” she said cheerily to my 
father, “this may be our brightest.” 

“ God bless him,” said my father, kissing me and 
: my mother, and then he returned-to an important 
treatise which was to reconcile the decrees of God 
with the free agency of man, and which the event 
of my entrance into this world had interrupted for 
some hours. The sermon was a perfect success I 
am told, and nobody that heard it ever had a mo- 
ment’s further trouble on that subject. 

As to me, my outfit for this world was of the 
scantest—a few yellow flannel petticoats and afew 
slips run up from some of my older sisters cast off 
white cowns, were deemed sufficient. 

The first child in a family is its poem—it isa 
sort of nativity play, and we bend before the 
young stranger, with gifts, “ gold, frankincense and 
myrzh.” But the tenth child in a poor family is 
prose, and gets simply what is due to comfort. 
There are no superfluities, no fripperies, no ideali- 
ties about the tenth cradle. 

As I grew up I found myself rather a solitary 
little fellow in a great house, full of the bustle and 
noise and conflicting claims of older brothers and 
sisters, who had got the floor in the stage of life 
before me, and who were too busy with their own 
wants, schemes and plans, to regard me. 

I was all very well so long as I kept within the 
limits of babyhood. They said I was the hand- 
somest baby ever pertaining to the family estab- 
lishment, and as long as that quality and condition 
lasted I was made a pet of. My sisters curled my 
golden locks and made me wonderful little frocks, 
and took me about to show me. But when I grew 
bigger, and the golden locks were sheared off and 
replaced by straight light hair, and I was inducted 
into jacket and pantaloons, cut down by Miss Abia 
Ferkin from my next brother’s last year’s suit, out- 
grown—then I was turned upon the world to shift 
for myself. Babyhood was over, and manhood not 
becun—I was to run the gauntlet of boyhood. 

My brothers and sisters were affectionate enough 
in their way, but had not the least sentiment, and as 
I said before they had each one their own concerns 
to look after. My eldest brother was in college, 
my next brother was fitting for college in a neigh- 
boring academy, and used to walk ten miles daily 
to his lessons and take his dinner with him. One of 
my older sisters was married, the two next were 
handsome lively girls, with a retinue of beaux, who 
of course took up a deal of their time and thoughts. 
The sister next before me was four years above me 
on the lists of life, and of course looked down on 
me as a little boy unworthy of her society. When 
her two or three chattering girl friends came to see 
her and they had their dolls and their baby houses 
to manage, I was alwaysin the way. They laughed 
at my awkwardness, criticised,my nose, my hair, 
and my ears to my face, with that feminine free- 
dom by which the gentler sex joy to put down the 
stronger one when they have it at advantage. I 
used often toretire from their society swelling 
with impotent wrath, at their free comments. “I 
won't play with you,” I would exclaim. “ Nobody 
wants you,” would be the rejoinder. “We've been 
wanting to be rid of you this good while.” 

But as I was a stout little fellow, my elders 
thought it advisable to devolve on me any such 
tasks and errands as interfered with their comfort. 


1 was sent to the store when the wind howled and | golden curls, I thought how dainty and nice and 





the frost bit, and my brothers and sisters preferred 
a warm corner. “ He’s only a boy, he can go, or he 
can do or he can wait,” was always the award of 
my sisters. 

My individual pursuits, and my own little stock 
of interests, were of course of no account. I was 
required to be in a perfectly free disengaged state 
of mind, and ready to drop every thing at a mo-4 
ment’s warning from any of my half dozen seniors. 
“Here Hal, run down cellar and get mea dozen 
apples,” my brother would say, just as I had half 
built a block house. Harry, run up stairs and get 
the book I left on the bed—Harry, run out to the 
barn and get the rake I left there—Here Harry, 
carry this up garret—Harry run out to the tool 
shop and get that”—were sounds constantly occur- 
ring—breaking up my private cherished little enter- 
prises of building. cob houses, making mill dams 
and bridges, or loading carriages, or driving horses. 
Where is the mature Christian who could bear with 
patience the interruptions and crosses in his daily 
schemes, that beset a boy? 

Then there were for me dire mortifications and 
bitter disappointments. If any company came and 
the family board was filled and the cake and pre- 
serves brought out, and gay conversation made my 
heart bound with special longings to be in at the 
fun, I heard them say, “No need to set a plate 
for Harry—he can just as well wait till after.” I 
can recollect many a serious deprivation of ma- 
ture life, that did not bring such bitterness of 
soul as that sentence of exclusion. Then, when 
my sister’s admirer, Jim Fellows’, was expected, 
and the best parlor fire lighted, and the hearth 
swept, how I longed to sit up and hear his funny 
stories, how I hid in dark corners, and lay off in 
shadowy places, hoping to escape notice and so 
avoid the activity of the domestic police. Buc no, 
“Mamma, mustn’t Harry go to bed ?” was the busy 
outcry of my sisters, desirous to have the deck 
cleared for action, and superfluous members finally 
disposed of. 

Take it for all in all—I felt myself, though not 
wanting in the supply of any physical necessity, to 
be somehow, asI said, a very lonesome little fellow 
in the world. In all that busy, lively, gay, bust- 
ling household I had no mate. 

“TI think we must send Harry to school,” said my 
mother, gently, to my father, when I had vented 
this complaint in her maternal bosom. “ Poor little 
fellow, he is an odd one!—there isn’t exactly any 
one in the house for him to mate with!” 

So to school I was sent, with aclean checked 
apron, drawn up tight in my neck, and a dinner 
basket, and a brown towel on which I was to be 
instructed in the wholesome practice of sewing. I 
went, trembling and blushing, with many an ap- 
prehension of the big boys who had promised to 
thrash me when I came; but the very first day I 
was made blessed in the vision of my little child- 
wife, Susie Morril. 

Such a pretty, neat little figure as she was! I 
saw her first standing in the school-room door. 
Her cheeks and neck were like wax ; her eyes clear 
blue; and when she smiled, two little dimples 
flitted in and out on her cheeks, like those in 
a sunny brook. She was dressed in a pink ging- 
ham frock, with a clean white apron fitted trimly 
about her little round neck. She was her mother’s 

only child, and always daintily dressed. 

“Oh, Susie dear,” said my mother, who had me 
by the hand, “I’ve brought a little boy here to 
school, and who will be a mate for you.” 

How affably and graciously she received me— 
the little Eve—all smiles and obligingness and en- 
couragement for the lumpish, awkward Adam. 
How she made me sit down on a seat by her, and 
put her little white arm cosily over my neck, as 
she laid the spelling-book on her knee, saying— 
*“ Tread in Baker. Where do you read?” 

Friend, it was Webster’s Spelling-book that was 
their text-book, and many of you will remember 
where “ Baker” is in that literary career. The 
column of words thus headed was a mile-stone on 
the path of infant progress. But my mother had 
been a diligent instructress at home, and I an apt 
scholar, and my breast swelled as I told little 
Susie that Thad gone beyond Baker. I saw “re- 
spect mingling with surprise” in her great violet 
eyes; my soul was enlarged—my little frame 
dilated, as turning over to the picture of the “old 
man who found a rude boy on one of his trees 
stealing apples,” I answered her that I had read 
there ! 

“Why EF!” said the little maiden ; “only think, 
girls—he reads in readings!” 

T was set up and glorified in my own esteem ; two 
or three girls looked at me with evident considera- 
tion. 

“Don’t you want to sit on our side ?” said Susie, 
engagingly. “Tl ask Miss Bessie to let you, 
*eause she said the big boys always plague the 
little ones.” And so, as she was a smooth-tongued 
little favorite, she not only introduced me to the 
teacher, but got me comfortably niched beside her 
dainty self on the hard, backless seat, where I sat 
swinging my heels, and looking for all the world 
like a rough little short-tailed robin, just pushed 
out of the nest, and surveying the world with 
round, anxious eyes. The big boys quizzed me, 
made hideous faces at me from behind their spell- 
ing-books, and great hulking Tom Halliday threw 
a spit ball that lodged on the wall just’ over my 
head, by way of showing his contempt for me; but 
I looked at Susie, and took courage. I thought I 
never saw anything so pretty as she was. I was 
never tired with following the mazes of her 











white her pink dress and white apron were ; and 
she wore a pair of wonderful little red shoes; her 
tiny hands were so skillfuland so busy! She turned 
the hem of my brown towel, and basted it tor me 
80 nicely, and then she took out some delicate 
ruffling that was her school work, and I admired 
her bright, fine needle and fine thread, and the 
waxen little finger crowned with a little brass 
thimble, as she sewed away with an industrious 
steadiness. To gme the brass was gold, and her 
hands were peat and she was a little fairy prin- 
cess!—yet every few moments she turned her 
great blue eyes on me, and smiled and nodded her 
little head knowingly, as much as to bid me be of 
good cheer, and I felt a thrill go right to my heart, 
that beat delightedly under the checked apron. 

“Please, ma’am,” said Susan, glibly, “mayn’t 
Henry go out to play with the girls? The big boys 
are so rough.” 

And Miss Bessie smiled, and said I might, and I 
was a blessed little boy from that moment. In the 
first recess Susie instructed me in playing “Tag,” 
and “Oats, peas, beans, and barley, 0,” and in 
“Threading the needle,” and “Opening the gates 
as high as high as the sky, to let King George and 
his court pass by ”—in all which she was a profi- 
cient, and where I needed a great deal of teaching 
and encouraging. 

But when it came to more athletic feats, I could 
distinguish myself I dared jump off from a higher 
fence than she could, and covered myself with 
glory by climbing to the top of a five-railed gate, 
and jumping boldly down; and moreover, when a 
cow appeared on the green before the school-house 
door, I marched up to her with a stick and ordered 
her off, with a manly stride and a determined voice, 
and chased her with the utmost vigor quite out of 
sight. These proceedings seemed to inspire Susie 
with a certain respect and confidence. I could 
read in “ readings,” jump off from high fences, and 
wasn’t afraid of cows! These were manly accom- 
plishments! 

The school-house was along distance from my 
father’s, and I used to bring my dinner. Susie 
brought hers also, and many a delightful picnic 
have we had together. We made ourselves a house 
under a great button-ball tree, at whose foot the 
grass was short and green. Our house was neither 
more nor less than a square, marked out on the 
green turf by stones taken from the wall. I glori- 
fied myself in my own eyes and in Susie’s, by being 
able to lift stones twice as heavy as she could, and 
a big flat one, which nearly broke my back, was 
deposited in the centre of the square, as our table. 
We used a clean pocket-handkerchief for a table- 
cloth; and Susie was wont to set out our meals 
with great order, making plates and dishes out of 
the button-ball-leaves. Under her direction also, 
I fitted up our house with a pantry, ‘and a small 
room where we used to play wash dishes, and set 
away what was left of our meals. The pantry was 
a stone cupboard, where we kept chestnuts and 
apples, and what remained of our cookies and gin- 
gerbread. Susie was fond of ornamentation, and 
stuck bouquets of golden rod and astor around in 
our best room, and there we received company, and 
had select society come tosee us. Susie brought her 
doll to dwell in this establishment, and I made her 
a bedroom and a little bed of milkweed silk to lie 
on. We put her to bed and tucked her up when 
we went into school—not without apprehension 
that those savages, the big boys, might visit our 
Eden with devastation. .But the girls’ recesscame 
first, and we could venture to leave her there tak- 
ing a nap till our play-time came; and when the 
girls went in Susie rolled her nursling in a napkin 
and took her safely into school, and laid her away 
in a corner of her desk, while the dreadful big 
boys were having their yelling war-whoop and car- 
njval outside. 

To be Continued. 








LETTERS OF MARQUE. 
NO. Il. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


HE expensiveness of the modern funeral is not 
the only cause of prejudice against it; there 
are other reasons why one is reluctant to dwell 
upon the thought of attending his own. Many 
sensitive people always dread toleave a room full 
of company, of their friends, for fear of the re- 
marks that will be made about them. But itis 
not this fear which restrains them from dying; foi 
in these days, one is almost sure to be spoken well 
and kindly of after his departure. A very gener- 
ous attempt is made to atone for the personal at- 
tacka and the abuse for a lifetime, of a publicman, 
by elaborate and tender eulogy. The worst we 
are accustomed to say of a man is, “poor man, he 
was his worst enemy.” 

So that if a man looks solely at his reputation, 
(not character), nowadays, about the best thing 
he can do is todie. Detraction ordinarily keeps 
out of the cemetery. Indeed we carry the nihil 
de mortuis to absurd extremes, and it is no wonder 
that history has to be overhauled every century or 
so, and the dry bones recalled to a new judgment 
seat. It was not unnatural that the revolutionists 
of 1798 should call the royal dead out of St. Denis, 
and bring their sacredness to the test of modem 
air. How many of the departed would be as much 
surprised as pleased, if they could (probably they 
can) read their own epitaphs. No, it is nbt fear of 
the judgment of his fellows that makes the ordin- 
ary funeral, in this country, a terror to a sensitive 
mind; I mean the funeral services not conducted 
according to the Roman or the Episcopal ritual, 





or the custom of Friends. 


A good many practices and sentiments of heath- 
endom have filtered through into our Christianity. 
We still see in our cemeteries the broken, hopeless 
shaft, the inverted torch, and other pagan symbols. 
But paganism is not responsible for the manner in 
which too many Christian funerals are conducted. 
I do not mean those public funerals which are oc- 
casions of so much display and solemn junketing ; 
at which our common councils appear to such ad- 
vantage. I confess there is something mournfully 
appropriate and not unpleasantly suggestive in 
coaches full of common councilmen slowly moving 
in a funeral procession. But it is the modern 
mode of conducting private funerals, in our Con- 
gregational and kindred denominations, which 
needs a radical reformation. The trouble is the 
want of a fixed and appropriate service for the bu- 
rial of the dead. No one knows now what to ex- 
pect at the services, and nearly always fears a dis- 
tressing contretemps. Whether the service shall be 
appropriate or not, depends not only upon who is 
the officiating clergyman, but upon what mood he 
happens to be in. If he is a good man, and has an 
unerring sense of the fitness of things, and is ex- 
alted into any true spiritual state, as he stands 
with the assembled company at the exit door of 
life, he may not much interfere with the whgle- 
some solemnity that death always brings, and he 
may be able to say fit words for the opened hearts 
of the living. But if he is unsympathetic, or in a 
cold mood, or is a bungler, he may turn the cere- 
mony into ga farce, and outrage the feelings of 
eveny friend of the departed. Ought we any longer 
to be subjected to such risks? 

I will not here tell or recall any of the stories, 
which frequently go round companies in a lively 
manner, Of the comical occurrences at funerals. 
Everybody is familiar with “‘ funeral stories.” I 
suppose human nature seeks relief in them asa 
re-action from indulgence in the “luxury of grief.” 
And this brings us to another phase of many of 
the self-conducted funerals,—the anti-Christian 
gloom aad despair conveyed in the exercises. The 
tunes selected are apt to be like the wail of lost 
spirits, and send a shudder through the assembly ; 
even the portion of Scripture has little hopeful in 
it, and the prayer is only a rude laceration of 
crushed hearts. After this manner, it seems to me, 
Christians should never bury Christians. It cer- 
tainly is not inconsistent with the solemnity of the 
occasion that the light of the immortal life should 
illuminate it. So many people mistake gloom for 
solemnity, and a wailing tone for a necessary man- 
ifestation of grief ! 

We should do away with much that is now odi- 
ous, or ridiculous, or offensive, at funerals, if we 
had something like a fixed and proper service. The 
argument that it does not give latitude enough for 
varying circumstances is unsound. We have had 
enough of latitude, and longitude too. If thereare 
special circumstances they can be well enough met ; 
there was nothing inconsistent with the service, 
for instance, in the remarks of Dean Stanley at 
the obsequies of Charles Dickens. But if we had 
a service, simple, Biblical, full of the Spirit of 
Christ, full of his warnings, if you choose, but also 
of his consolations, in general use in our churches, 
we should be spared many scenes that are painful, 
many that are ridiculous. It has never been my 
fortune to be present at any funeral where the 
grand burial service of the Episcopal Church would 
not have been appropriate. 

DUDLEY. 

The Larches, October, 28. 








THE é VANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


HERE is something wanted beyond Church 
organization and denominational peripheries, 
something universal and cecumenical for the Evan- 
gelical Church, something that will make a real 
unity corresponding to the sham thing of which 
Pio Nono is apex, rex, and pontifex. Large souls 
do not find elbow-room within the denominational 
walls. These separate rooms may be the best 
places for work, but there must be a play-ground, 
into which all the rooms may empty, and where 
new health, strength, and inspiration may be regu- 
larly gained for the work. Nay, such play is part 
of work. 

Besides, it is necessary, if we wish to be full- 
blooded Christians, to learn to love naturally and 
not by such an effort as the child loves to take his 
medicine with, all Christians who wear a different 
sort of spectacles from ours. The raising of the 
bristles at a brother who pronounces the blessed 
name of Jesus somewhat differently from us, is 
indicative of bad blood. Just so far it is areproach 
to the holy name. Now, in spite of noble resolu- 
tions and strained courtesies, our denominational 
system works to this end. A Presbyterian is more 
or less of a poreupine toa Baptist and vice versa. 

So, for healthy development and brotherly one- 
ness, it is necessary for the Church of Christ to have 
something panegyrical or amphictyonic, to act as 
a counteracting influence on the necessary evils of 
denominationalism. . It is hard, I know, dear Pro- 
crustes, but you’ve got to come to it for the Lord’s 
sake. Your bed is very systematic, but lacks a 
little in the evangelic element. 

The Evangelical Alliance means all this. Like 
all great ideas, it is grown into in a bungling way. 
Necessity drives and prejudice holds in, and so the 
coach bangs up against this fence and splashes into 
that ditch, before it gets to running smoothly on 
the good firm road. Our European cousins have 
done considerable floundering in this way for 
twenty-five years, but we must not scold them 





They have done a good work. They have borne 
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noble and efficient testimony for religious liberty. 
It is for us to enter into their labors and profit by 
their mistakes, as well as imitate their virtues. 
The Evangelical Alliance does not mean a grand 
periodical pow-wow of theological notables. That’s 
medieval and pagan. Hierarchy and hero worship 
lie like snakes in that grass. The Evangelical Alli- 
ance means brotherly love in mass-meetings in 
London and in Squashville, wherever Christians 
aré, and such details as may make these mass- 
meetings most enthusiastic and spirited. Love 
will give the instruction wanted, and not the pro- 
fessors of theology. The Christians will gather 
around God’s word and Christ’s cross, and join 
hands and sing Hallelujah from the depths of their 
experience of Divine grace, and from these assem- 
blies (best fulfillments of Heb. 10. 25.) they will re- 
turn to their narrower spheres with broader prin- 
ciples, more like Christ than before. The Evangel- 
ical Alliance must spring up in every State and in 
every county of this wide land as a natural growth 
of God’s truth, and not be imposed by edict. Pas- 
tors and people must flow together everywhere by 
the love of Christ, and then when they speak for 
Jesus against oppression and despotism, and 
spiritual trickery and superstition, they will be 
heard. It will be no conventional voice but the 
breathing of the spirit of God. H.C, 





SHALL WE SQUEEZE OUR APPLES? 
HE Synod of New Jersey, at its late meeting 
at Morristown, adopted with considerable 
unanimity aseries of temperance resolutions. 
Just after their passage, a good lay member of 
the body, who had sustained them very heartily, 
remarked, “Well! you may restrict the use of whis- 
key, but you can’t stop its manufacture.” “ Why 
not ?” 


“ Because you and I have got some apples, and 
we must have them squeezed.” 

Subsequent conversation with him revealed the 
sort of difficulty which presents itself to very many 
Christian farmers, every time they happen to have 
a superabundant apple crop, so very clearly, that I 
propose to lay it before the readers of the Chris- 
tian Union in hopes of getting a little more light 
shed upon it ; remarking by way of explanation to 
the residents of less favored localities, that most 
of the apple “ squeezing” in New Jersey is done 
by distillers, and that the juice thus expressed finds 
its way by almost inevitable certainty into whiskey 
barrels. 

My friend’s orchard, like that of many others 
this year, has produced exceeding abundantly. He 
has apples to use, and to keep, and to give to his 
poor neighbors, and he has, after marketing a 
good many barrels, some hundreds of bushels, 
which will not pay the cost of transportation to 
city markets. His hogs have disposed of a part of 
them, but there is a limit even to the disposing 
capacity of ahog. His cattle might do away with 
a good many more, but the profit of feeding apples 
to stock is a very open qfestion, as any one knows 
who has worked half a day to relieve his best cow 
from an apple stuck in her throat. And they will 
not keep. Mostof them are windfallsor “specked,” 
and a few days of this fine summer-like weather 
reduces them to a very uncomfortable mass of cor- 
ruption. 

And the distiller will pay twenty-five cents a 
bushel for them, cash. Here the difficulty in my 
friend’s conscience begins. He don’t like whiskey. 
He hates the very sight of it. He neither drinks 
it himself, nor pays forit that any one else may 
drink it. He believes with the synod of New Jer- 
sey, that “ Intemperance is a great social and 
moral evil, and a curse to society, and that every 
Christian should use his influence, and all his in- 
fluence, to put it down.” And he knows, that the 
great cause of intemperance in New Jersey is 
apple whiskey, and that if he sells his apples to the 
distiller, they are very likely to come back into his 
neighborhood in the form of “ Jersey Lightning,” 
whose dangerous effects upon his neighbors he has 
witnessed again and again. 

But on the other hand, his apples are going to 
waste, a thing which every good farmer (and my 
friend is a very good farmer) abhors. The road to 
the distillery, like another road he reads about, is 
a very broad road, kept in excellent order, and 
traveled every day by the teams of his most re- 
spectable neighbors. Everybody goes there, with 
scarcely an exception. Why should not he? 

Besides, he wants the money. His family is in- 
creasing in numbers and in wants, and his farm, 
though it yields a good deal more than it used to, 
does not any more than keep pace with the de- 
mands upon it. And Bridget, and Patrick, and 
Peter, and Ted, who compose his farm aud house- 
hold squad, make fearful inroads upon his gross 
receipts every year. And there are calls upon him 
as a Church member and Church officer, which he 
cannot ignore. 

The regular contributions to the congregational 
expenses, and benevolent funds of the Church must 
be sent promptly. And this year there is a special 
call upon him for a liberal offering to the Memo- 
rial Fund, which the General Assembly resolved to 
raise in thanksgiving for the re-union of the two 
branches of his Church, now so happily accom- 
plished. For that re-union my friend has prayed 
as earnestly ashe ever prayed for anything. And 
God has answered his prayer, even more abun- 
dantly than he had dared to hope for. He feels that 
he must do somethingin response. He would like 
to give liberally and largely. He is ashamed that 
he has not already done so, and only maintains his 








self-respect by the reflection that he is going to 
give very soon. 

And yet, he don’t know for his life, how to spare 
a hundred, or fifty, or even twenty-five dollars out 
of his usual farm receipts. 

Like most other farmers, he likes to have each 
year’s business take care of itself, and hates of all 
things to borrow from the possible receipts of next 
year to make up the deficits of this. And it does 
seem, sometimes, as if Providence has thrown this 
big apple crop in his way, just on, purpose to help 
him out of this pickle. 

If he sells his apples he can give the Memorial 
Fund a nice donation, and perhaps have enough 
over to pay for that new coat, which he feels he 
ought to have had a year ago, but which he denied 
himself, because the church needed painting, and 
he being an elder was expected to head the sub- 
scription list, and did it. 

If he don’t sell, his apples will rot upon the 
ground in heaps, and become a nuisance, and the 
coat must go, any how, and the memorial fund— 
well, he don’t like to think of it. 

What shall he do? 

He has taken his Bible and read that Noah planted 
a vineyard, and that wine gladdens the hearts of 
man. He reads that the Blessed Saviour turned 
water mto wine, upon one occasion at least, and 
that Paul told Timothy to take a little for his 
stomach’s sake. And he wavers, and doubts, and 
is almost ready to bid Pat hook up his team, and 
take the apples to be “ squeezed.” 

But just then his eye falls upon the passages, 
“Woe to himthat giveth his neighbor to drink, 
that putteth the bottle to him, and maketh him 
drunken,” and “ Nodrunkard shall inherit the King- 
dom of God.” 

He thinks he hears something whisper, “ It is 

the price of blood,” and so he balances, “ halting 
between two opinions.” 
Will not somebody, speaking with authority, de- 
cide the question for him, and manylike him! He 
wants to do right. He wants to give of his sub- 
stance to every good work, and feels that he can’t 
do so so this year unless he “ squeezes his apples.” 
Shall he do it ? A. S. M. 





ART AND MORALITY, 
BY DR. ABEL STEVENS. 


WO insidious sophisms have been attempted 
within a few years, by our skeptical philoso- 
phy. One is that we should abandon the doctrine 
of Final Causes in scientific inquiry; the other 
that a moral purpose or tendency, in Art, is not a 
legitimate postulate in Art Criticism. These are 
practical applications of the modern skeptical phi- 
losophy, and few facts could more strikingly re- 
veal the inherent corruption of the system. 
It is one of the grandest discovenes of advanced 
science, that typical forms prevail in the great 
classes of natural productions. The fact that some 
of the distinctive forms or organs of one sex can 
be detected in an undeveloped condition in the 
other,—as the mammary organ in men; that the 
stumpy hoof of the horse includes, in an elementary 
form, the members of the human foot—are eviden- 
ces of this typical plan of creation; but the mod- 
ern skeptics take them as evidences of the absence 
of final causes. While revealing the grand plan 
of creation, according to typical forms, to the 
Christian theist, they also confirm his faith in fi- 
nal causes; their development in the cases in 
which their development is needed, their non- 
development where not needed, show that all na- 
ture, while projected on a general plan, has par- 
ticular adaptations—that primary and proximate 
causes are all subservient to final causes. 
It is not, however, with this point that we have 
to do, at present, but with the other mentioned 
fallacy—that the moral tendency of a work of art 
is not a legitimate condition of art criticism. 


Mr. Ruskin, who is at the head of our Art Phi- 
losophy, has recently been lecturing at Oxford 
University on the subject, and his lectures have 
been published in England and reproduced in this 
country. He takes the highest ground on the 
present question. He says: 

“ All right human song is the finished expression, by art, 
of the joy or grief of noble persons, for right causes. And 
accurately, in proportion to the rightness of the cause, and 
purity of the emotion, is the possibility of the fineart. A 
maiden may sing of her lost love, but a miser cannot sing 
of his lost money. And with absolute precision, from high- 
est to lowest, the fineness of the possible art is an index of 
the moral purity and majesty of the emotion it expresses. 
You may test it practically at any instant. Question with 
yourselves respecting any feeling that has taken strong pos- 
session of your mind. ‘Could this be sung by a master, 
and sung nobly, with a true melody and art?” Then it is a 
right feeling. “Could it not be sung at all, or only sung lu- 
dicrously?”’ Itis abase one. And that is so in all the arts; 
so that with mathematical precision, subject to no error or 
exception, the art of a nation, so far as it exists, is an expo- 
nent of its ethical state.” 

These are golden sentences. There is no true 
artist whose artistic instincts would not immedi- 
ately acknowledge them as absolutely true, in 
principle if not in detail. The opposite theory 
holds that Art (alike in literature, painting, 
sculpture, etc.,) has its own limitations, and that 
its productions should be true to these alone—that 
the artistshould confine himself to the truth of his 
subject, and, so far as he idealizes, idealize only 
the facts of the subject ; that if he is delineating a 
fact of sensuous beauty, (sensual beauty is really 
meant), it his province only to render it as such, 
without any regard to moral criticism ; that, in 
fine, he must be true to the truth of his subject. 
Now doubtless there is a plausible propriety in 





this view of the subject ; but it is a narrow, 'a one- 
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sided canon. “A partial truth,” says Coleridge, “is 
the worst of lies,’ and the worse for what truth 
there may be in the falsehood—for the former en- 
hances the power of the latter. It is, indeed, a 
just rule that the artist should be true to his sub- 
ject—true to its details; but there is a greater, an 
antecedent question, of the truth of that subject 
itself ; a question, not of its details, but of its own 
appropriateness. If he is delineating an image of 
sensual beauty, the more faithful he is to its essen- 
tial details, the more complete will, doubtless, be 
his production, in itself considered ; but will it be 
a more perfect and more worthy work of art? 
Will it answer the purposes, the true ministry of 
art, more worthily? Is there not, then, a prior 
question of the truthfulness, the legitimacy, as well 
as of the details of its subjects? If it, in a given 
production be perfect in design and in coloring— 
is there not a remaining and an infinitely higher 
question, whether it is elevating or debasing in its 
effect? Is not its effect the supreme criticism of 
its worth? Is it possible to address a merely es- 
thetic taste in the spectator, without appealing 
also to his moral taste or moral sense? Is there, 
in other words, a right human soul without the 
moral sense, and is it possible that this can be in- 
sulted and revolted by a depraving work of art, 
and yet the esthetic taste be conciliated and ele- 
vated by the perfect details of the work? The 
mere statement of the subject in this manner 
would seem to be conclusive of the question. In- 
terogation is often the best affirmation. 

The London Spectator has boldly assailed Mr. 
Ruskin’s positiog. It affirms that “the Art of 
Greece would have withered, or never have burst 
into flower, if the Greeks had sought to rival 
the austere morality of the Hebrews. In some de- 
gree, the Artof Athens was noble because her 
morality was low. And thus, partly because 
Athens was unmoral, and partly because she was 
immoral, she raised the greatest school of statuary 
that the world has ever seen, or evercan see. The 
last distinctive quality for which a censor would 
have looked in the chief home of art, is precisely 
that nobility of moral sentiment to which Mr. Rus- 
kin makes Art an index.” 

It is amazing to what an extreme such opinions 
are pressed by the reckless critic of the Spectator. 
“ Had the Greeks been better men,” he says, “their 
art would have been worse. Their art owes much 
of its perfection to the fact that their moral na- 
ture was partly stunted and partly diseased.” 
And such disastrous sophistries are drunk down 
by the young materialistic artists of the day— 
sophistries which would have been scorned by the 
great masters of art, by DeVinci, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael. Unfortunately artistic minds do not 
usually reason enough to detect the fallacy of such 
logic, superficial as it is. Greek art would doubt- 
less have been “ withered ” by the severity of He- 
brew life, but not by the severity of Hebrew mo- 
rality. Hebrew life was special, and terribly dis- 
ciplinary for a given historical purpose, and not 
for art; but Hebrew ethics were essentially the 
same as Christian ethics, under which the noblest 
art of the world has flourished in the Gothic archi- 
tecture, the sculpture and painting of the great 
Italian and-Teutonic schools,—the literature of 
Dante, Milton, Shakspeare, etc. It is by an adroit 
confusion of ideas that the critic of the Spectator 
makes out his illogical plausibilities. Art should 
not, indeed, be ever dealing in moral lessons, much 
less moral platitudes, but it is an infallible canon 
that it should never violate moral truth by minis- 
tering to depraved tastes ; that it should always 
appeal to the esthetic susceptibility, in human na- 
ture, in a manner that can be sanctioned by the 
moral sense; that in proportion as it fails of this 
does it fail of effect and of recognition. It is, in 
fine, a ministry of human culture, and nothing can 
be such a ministry which wars against the highest 
human faculty, the moral sense. 








COMPULSORY EDUCATION THREE 
CENTURIES AGO. 


BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


HE advocates of compulsory education are ac- 
customed to extol their favorite project as 
one of the peculiar developments of modern po- 
litical economy ; as the efflorescence of nineteenth 
century civilization. The opponents of compul- 
sion in education, on the contrary, regard it as a 
questionable innovation, an untried experiment of 
more than doubtful expediency—that is, among a 
free people. Both parties agree in treating the 
question as essentially modern. Yet the idea is a 
very old one, and the practice sufficiently ancient 
to be venerable. Three hundred years ago—a 
hundred years before the Pilgrim Fathers agreed 
that in every community of the colony they were 
about to plant, a public school-house should stand 
by the side of the house of worship—the sturdy 
Scotch reformer, John Knox, declared it “ of ne- 
cessitie that every several kirk should have one 
schoolmaster appointed,”—“ such a one at least as 
was able to teach grammar and the Latin tongue ;” 
“that there should be created in every notable 
town” a “ colledge in which the arts, logic, rhetho- 
rick, together with the tongues, should be read 
by the masters, for whom honest stipends should 
be appointed ;” and further, “that fair provision 
should be made for the poor,” in especial those who 
came from “landward,” and were “ not able by 
their friends nor by themselves to be sustained at 
letters.” 
The records of Scottish communities during and 
subsequent to those stormy times, show that this 





regard for education—the education of all classes 
—was not peculiar'to John Knox. An interesting 
volume just published in Glasgow, entitled Fifi- 
ana ; or, Memorials of the East of Fife, contains a. 
number of extracts from the Record of the Kirk 
Session of Anstruther Wester, which throw much 
light on the state of popular opinion regarding” 
public education in the sixteenth century. The 
quaint style and irregular spelling of the time are 
preserved in our questions. 

OcTOBER 26, 1595.—Anent the complent given by Henrie 
Cunyngham, doctor in the schooll, the Session think meit 
that all the youth in the toun be caused to com to school, to 
be teached. And that sic as are puir shall be furnished vpon 
the comone expenses; and gif ony puir refusis to com to 
schooll, help of sic thing as thay neid and requir shall be re- 
fused to them. And as for sic as are able to sustain their 
bairnes at schooll and do their dewtie to the teacher for 
them, they sall be commandit to put them to school, that 
they may be brocht vp in the feir of God and vertue. Quhilk 
if they refuse to do, they sall be callit before the Session and 
admonished of their dewtie; and efter admonishon uhey 
mend not, farther ordour shall be taken wit them at the dis- 
cretion of the Session. And the magistrates and counsell 
shall be desyred to take fra them the quarter payment for 
their child, and ane dewtie, efter ther discretion for the 


dayes meat, as it shall co about vnto them, whidder they put 
their bairnes to school or not. 


This is a clear case of compulsory education for 
rich and “ puir,” with a fine for recalcitrant par- 
ents. The “ dayes meat” appears to have been a 
forced contribution of food from the well-to-do to 
their less fortunate neighbors. “ Anent the puir,” 
it seems that they were reasonably well cared for 
on the condition that they suffered their “ bairnes” 
to be “ brocht vp in the feir of God and vertue.” 
If they would not, and did not “seik” after the 
same “vertue” “ themselfis,” they had to suffer 
for it, as the next entry shows: 

18 OF NOVEMBER.—Anent the puir, it is thoet meit that a 
visitation shall be; and sic help shall be maid to them that 
ar altogether vnable, that may not travell to themselfis. And 
the young shall get no almess but on condition that tha 
cum to schooll, quhilk sa mony as does shall be helpit; and 
the manner of their help shall be,—they shall haif thrie 
hours granted to them everie day throw the toun to seek 
ther meit, ane hour in the morning fra nyn to ten, at mid- 
day fra twell to ane, and at nycht fra six hours furth, and 
the peiple are to be desyred to be helpful to sic as will give 
themsel to any vertue, and as for uthers to deall lyardly 
(sparingly) with them to dryve them to seik after vertue. 

For those who were able to pay for their chil- 
dren’s schooling, the rate of tuition was fixed as 
follows : 

APRIL 13, 1596.—Everie man within the toun that hes 
bairnes suld put his bairnes to schoolle, and for every bairne 
suld give ten sh. in the quarter, and be fried of given meat 
bot a yr. owning plesure. 

Besides compulsory attendance, two other prac- 
tices—popularly reputed to be of modern invention 
—namely official inspection and graduated instrue- 
tion, were in vogue in those early days, before the 
Mayflower left the stocks. 

SEPTEMBER 7, 1600.—Item anent the schooll. Agreid with 
Henerie Cunyngham that the pure of the toun shall be put 
to the [school] and sa many of them as has ingyne [genius] 
and he taks paines vpon them sall giv fyv sh. in the quarter, 
quhilk the Session sall pay. He sall try out the bairnes. 
They sall be brought befoir the Session be the elders of the 
quarter. The Session sall enter them to the scule, and try 
ther perfiting, and sa caus recompense according to his 
paines and ther perfiting. And as for yther yt. are not able 
to perfit, yt thay may reid or wreit whidder it be for want 
{of] ingyn, or tym to await on, sic shall be caused to lern the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Comandes, and Belev, the heads of the 
Catechisme that are demanded on the examination to the 
Communion, quhilk travell also the Session will acknowl- 
edge and recompense; and as for the standing yearly dew- 
tie, refers that to the counsel of the toun to take ordour 
ont. 


For close upon a century this plan seems to have 
worked well, and “ all the bairnes of the toun” got 
more or less instruction. But a generation arose 
which knew not Joseph—nor heeded the advice of 
John Knox. Hard times come withal; and worse 
than that, the schoolmaster—“ wee Davie,” who 
was likewise precentor and Session clerk—did not 
get on well withthe minister. The consequence 
appears in the last entry which we shall copy : 

1 May, 1700.—The Session appoints aney thre elders to 
clear accounts with the schoolmaster, and pay what is due 
to him by. the Session, against Whitsunday next, and like- 
ways informe him that they have no design to keep any 
schoolmaster nor precentor, both vpon account of the in- 
disposition of the minister and the poverty of the place. 


At the end of the month the record eurtly states 
that “ this day Mr. David Ballingall, schoolmaster, 
precentor, and Session clerk, did dimit.” 

There is an important lesson to be learned from 
this representative experiment, namely, that com- 
pulsory education cannot be depended on as a local 
measure. If the enforced instruction of the rising 
generation isa public necessity—which question 
will soon be brought home to the American people 
by Mr. Hoar’s National School Bil—it is evident 
that the law providing for it must be something 
more than a local enactment, which personal “ in- 
disposition,” or the poverty or penuriousness of the 
community, may cause to be set aside. 








A Farr Trapre.—A young lady in Boston, going 
down a public staircase, passed a gentleman who 
was smoking a cigar. Soon smoke was discovered 
issuing from the back of the damsel’s head. The 
conflagration was suppressed without’calling in 
the Fire Department; but. the conjunction of fol- 
lies ought not to pass without notice. The Tri- 
bune, with singular mal-adroitness and suspicious 
sincerity, offers to confer sufirage in return for the 
sacrifice of the chignon. Does it not see that some 
other exerescence of vanity would immediately 
take the place of the inflammable jute? If there 
is to be a bona Jide barter, let.men give up smoking 
in exchange for the abandonment of false haiz. 
We think the “ sacrifice” of some such “ luxuries” 
on either side of the house would lead to equal 
rights sooner than the unfair proposal of the 41i- 
bune. Little selfishnesses are often the strongest 
bulwarks of big ones. ; 
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THE JOYFUL SIDE OF CHRISTIAN EXPE. 
RIENCE. , 


Fray Evenrna, Nov. 4, 1870. 


OME one writes, in reference to a conversation 
that took place here: 

* You touched upon points of deep interest to me—The 
Relation of the Disciple to Christ. Surrounded by 
l‘found, in the parlors of a large boarding-house, not one 
that looked upon the Saviour asIdo. Examine 
and Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, 
seem to be the favorite themes with Christians. Now, it 
does not seem to me that God wants his children to fear and 
tremble ; and I do not see how they can if they realize what 
Christ has done. It seems to me that if one gets so near as to 
touch but the hem of his garment, fear is changed to love.” 

I am asked by the writer to say a word on the sub- 
ject of the joyful side of Christian experience. 

I am not disposed to persecute people because they 
are sober. It may be their misfortune, full as much 
as their fault. Ihave known men in the Christian 
Church, who have proved by many years of fidelity 
and of activity, that they were really Christian, al- 
though I never gaw them smile once in my life. As 
a general thing, it certainly isa presumption against 
grace in the heart where there is no joy, no peace, 
and no cheerfulness. I say distinctly, that the typ- 
ical idea of a Christian life is, that it is joyful. That 
is the state to which true religion tends to bring 
men. 

I do not say that all joy is Christian joy; I do not 
say that because a person is happy in religious meet- 
ings, therefore he gives evidence of being a Chris- 
tian. Evidence is another thing. But I do say that 
where one has correct views of the Saviour, where 
one is brought under the true influence of the divine 
spirit, where once one has been brought into true 
relations with God, the tendency of his disposition 
and character is toward cheerfulness, confidence, 
hopefulness, and joyfulness; and that this is the 
highest conception of the Christian character which 
aman should aim at. 

So it is not suspicious if one be very cheerful, or 
joyful. Itis not presumptively against him. But, 
on the contrary, if one be very much saddened with 
care, and very much cast down, that is presumption 
against him. 

It is very true that in the New Testament we are 
enjoined to be careful. We have adversaries, and 
intensely active ones. Besides the visible ones, and 
besides those which dwell in our own hearts, there 
is a great invisible realm, thickly peopled with 
mighty potentates of the air; and we are exhorted 
to be sober—that is, not drunk; for sobriety in the 
New Testament means mostly the opposite of intox- 
ication. Weare to be not only sober, but vigilant. 
We are to suspect danger on the right and on the 
left. 

But all these things are perfectly compatible with 
cheerfulness. We are to work out our salwation 
with fear and trembling; and fear and trembling 
are compatible with jubilation. You might as well 
say that you could not compass the notes, one, 
three, and five, in music, and sound them all to- 
gether, or that you could not with both hands carry 
the very highest and the very lowest notes, and 
carry them in perfect harmony, as to say that a per- 
son could not be under the influence of a certain 
kind of fear, and a certain sort of conseience- 
responsibility, and at the same time have hope, and 
joy, and rejoicing. I believe that there are four 
different type-notes that can be sounded all the time 
ina man’s mind. I believea man may have a sub- 
dued fear, and an undertone of care and responsibil- 
ity ; and yet over that, and stronger than that, and 
thrown about it, and wrapping it in, a blessed at- 
mosphere of peace and of gladness—yea, and of 
mirth. 

I love to see Christians that blossom. Not that I 
despise the root. Not that I despise the stem and 
the leaves. But, after all, every true plant seeks its 
blossom. In Christian experience there is a great 
deal that is in the ground, as it were; a great deal of 
growing in the dirt; a great deal that is root and 
stem and leaf. But every Christian ought to carry 
above the root, and on the top of the stem, as early 
and as long as possible, the fragrant blossom. And 
if you have fruit hanging on the boughs, so much 
the better. The blossom and the fruit are the things 
for which the whole plant was made and is contin- 
ued in existence. 

So, then, I say that if you consider simply the na- 
ture of the work of God in the soul, the feeling that 
you ought to have is that of great light-heartedness, 
joyfulness, and sweet assurance—confidence. 

But it will be asked, ‘‘Can everybody rise to 
that?’ Notatonce. Some persons are of a melan- 
choly temperament; and joy with them is a second- 
ary experience; but they must understand that it is 
a thing to be aimed at. And they must not suppose 
that the more sober they are, the more likely they 
are to be useful. Thatis not so. “‘Can everybody 
be free from care?” Yes, finally; not, perhaps, at 
once. It is a.partof Christian education. It is in 
this direction that the liberty which God gives his 
children lies. 

“Ought not a man to examine himself?’ Yes, 
onceina while. But the poorest business that you ean 
do, is, tostir up what there is in that heart of yours. 
You cannot spend your time less profitably than in 
rummaging in your heart to see what is there. 
There is little or no benefit in your analyzing your- 
selves. You are not fit to analyze. You do not know 
what you are made of. The effect of your dissecting 
your own feelings is to get you into perfect bewil- 
derment, for the most part. A man ought to exam- 
ine himself, but not according to the metaphysical 
scheme, and not in an undue proportion. No man 
ought to be indifferent as to which direction he is 
going, or as to which class of faculties he is using 
most. No person should be indifferent to the gen- 
eral proportions of his life. These things ought to 
be looked after; but you never get your joy out of 
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these things. I suppose that everybody ought to 
look after his diet, and ought to observe the laws of 
health ; and yet, do you think it is well for a man, 
after eating a meal, to begin to say, ‘‘ How does this 
potato feel? I wonder if I have eaten too much 
meat to-day? I wonder if that bread is digesting?” 
Every physiologist will tell you that one of the worst 
things a man can do is to think of the functions that 
are going on in his body. Those functions are going 
on modestly and silently, and you had better let 
them alone. If you insist upon thinking about the 
liver, and about the brain, aud. about the circulation, 
and about the nervous system, you will become a 
fidget. There are ever so many fidgets in the church 
—people who are thinking of themselves, analyzing 
themselves, watching themselves. It is very poor 
company that a man keeps when he is watching 
himself. 

Now, as it is possible for a man to observe gener- 
ally whether he is living according to the laws of 
health without a minute watching of his diet and 
sensations; so it is possible for a man to know 
whether he is in the faith, and, on the whole, from 
month to month, in the Master’s spirit and work, 
without this perpetual looking into himself and dis- 
secting himself, asif examining one’s self would be 
@ reason of gladness. Why, the true idea is that 
people should think but little about themselves if 
they want to be happy. The occasion of joy is not 
in you, butin the Lord. Rejoice in the Lord is the 
command. It is philosophy. The sense of God’s 
goodness and love, the sense of Christ’s sweet pre- 
sence, his faithfulness and his sympathy—this it is 
that makes me confident, glad and triumphant. 
And in every age the true followers of Christ have 
been glad in the Lord, in what hg revealed to them, 
and in what he manifested himself to be toward 
them. 

One thing more; and then if you wish to ask 
questions you shall havea chance. The effect, not 
of frivolous joy, but of the outbursting joyfulness of 
a truly Christian disposition, on other people, is 
wholesome. I think that people generally believe 
a manis a Christian when they see that he adds 
to truth and fidelity, cheerfulness and gladness. 
When I hear a man singing in the midst of his work 
I always think better of his religion. If a Christian 
whistles a good deal, I like him better for it. Any- 
thing that indicates that a man has a surplus of 
gladness, like the singing of hymns, or any other 
musical method of giving expression to joyous feel- 
ings, produces a beneficial impression upon others. 
If your walk and conversation is godly, and you add 
to that the flux of joy, that joy is blessed to your 
fellow men more than almost any other thing that 
you can do. It makes religion sweet to their sight, 
and attractive tothem. There is nothing that men 
want so much as something to deliver them from 
the drudgéry of care; something to take away the 
sting of their sorrow ; something to make this sad 
world brighter to them ; something that shall com- 
pensate for the sense of emptiness and vanity 
which increases as they grow older. And he that 
loves God, and is not ashamed of his Saviour, and is 
full of hope and joy wherever he goes, is preaching 
a gospel that is good news to men. 

So I say, not that you are not to work out your sal- 
vation with fear and trembling, but that you should 
understand that while fear is the base note, joy and 
peace are the tenor and thealto; and that you should 
carry them as ever-united chords in the Christian 
life. 


One asked whether it did not betoken selfishness in a 
man, if he was always joyous, and never sad, in the midst of 
the desolation which sin had made around him. In contem- 
plating the whole condition of men in this world, ought not 
a Christian man to feel a strong desire to see that condition 
ameliorated? And would it not induce sadness oftentimes? 
e Saviour wept over Jerusalem; and if a man was made 
sad by the state which he sees men in, was it right to say 
that he was not in a proper frame of mind? 


Notif it is a casual experience ; but if it is a char- 
acteristic experience I should say yes. For Paul 
said, ‘ Rejoice in the Lord always: and again I say, 
rejoice.” It was a double shot. He was not satis- 
fied with discharging one barrel. He would let have 
the other, too! There will come moments of sadness 
ina joyous Christian life, as there come moments of 
darkness in a glorious summer day. 

IT used to sit on Mount Pleasant and look at Mount 
Holyoke and the ridge on the left, and at the hills 
back of Northampton on the right; and I have 
seen, in the brilliance of a magnificent day, rolling 
down through the Connecticut valley, a vast, vol- 
uminous thunder-storm. I could see just where it 
came from on one side, and where just it stopped on 
the other. And in half an hour or so, the whole 
valley was clear and bright again. Now I did not 
find fault with that half hour or hour of clouds and 
rain. The day was a great deal more splendid be- 
cause it had a thunder-storm in it. NowI do not 
object to your having a thunder-storm in your ex- 
perience once in a while; but if it were a north-east 
rain, and it was drizzle, drizzle, drizzle, all the time, 
I should object to it. 

Another said that although, ~s he thought, he had as 
much joy and enjoyment as most people, yet he never looked 
his condition and destiny, what he was and what he was 
meant to be, right in the face, without fear and trembling. 
There was not a day of his life in which, with all his joy, he 
did not fear and tremble, when he looked at the tremendous 
issues of his existence as an immortal being. And he desired 
to ask Mr. Beecher whether the present tendencies, not only 
in Plymouth Church but in churches generally, were too 
strong in the direction of this introversion, and of this fear 
and trembling. On the contrary, were not the tendencies 
too strong in the direction of froth and flippancy? 

T am not enough acquainted with the condition of 
churches to auswer that question. My own impres- 
sion is different from yours. When so large a part 
of the community are gathered into the Church, it 
is not to be expected but that there will be among 
them a great deal that is light and frivolous. It is 
not to be expected that there will be a better state 
of things in our churches then there was in Christ’s 
ehurch. One-twelfth part of his church were trait- 
ors; but I do not think one-twelfth part of our 
churches are traitors. I do not doubt that there are 
many persons in them that are unbalanced, many 
that are uninstructed, and many that go in the di- 
rection of frivolity and lightness; but my impres- 
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sion is that the average is far from that, and that 
there is growing up ay average Christian character 
which, though it is not less joyous, has a great deal 
more of the elements of spirituality and grace in it 
than there was in the former development or type 
of Christian character that I was acquainted with in 
New England. I think there is nothing so broad 
and free as the New Testament idea of Christian 
character. I do not think it is a character lean and 
straight-laced by any manner of means. 

Hear what Pay says. After specializing, as though 
he were afraid that men would not get an idea of 
the richness and magnitude, and variety and power 
and beauty of the Christian character, he sums up 
his special assertion in this way: ‘‘ After I have said 
all these things, now is anything left out? Well, 
well, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, these are the inherent qualities. 
Now for the exterior: whatsoever things are lovely, 
—whatsoever things being done, possessed or exhib- 
ited, will make you seem attractive and lovely to 
people: and that is not all,—whatsoever things are of 
good report in the community where you dwell, and 
on the inside of the bounds of right and of morality ; 
whatsoever things men seeing in you will lead them 
to have a good opinion of you:—Paul says of these 
things, Think on them. If science develops a much 
higher type of possibility than we have ever known 
before, men cannot array that against the Church, 
and say, ‘‘ What sort of character does Christianity 
make? There is your Christian, but here is a nobler 
ideal.”” I claim the nobler ideal, and put the stamp 
of God upon if, and say, ‘‘Whatsoever things are 
true, or honest, or just, or pure, or lovely, or of good 
report, are to be included in the Christian charac- 
ter.” And as fast as God, in his Providence, devel- 
ops these things, I havea right to them. And you 
are bound to be a Christian, strong enough to carry 
sadness and joy, as nature carries lights and shad- 
ows. You are bound, if you would reach the 
maximum of Christian development, to have in you 
something of everything carried up as high as it is 
possible for you to carry it. Nothing is so volumin- 
ous and powerful and beautiful as a Christian char- 
acter. Leanness, poverty, is treason to Christian 
character. Fearfulness, apprehensiveness are not 
Christ in you the hope of glory. If you are children 
of Christ, and He is born in you, how beautifhl 
should be your nature that undertakes to represent 
Him to men! 


a 








ic Opinion 


PERSONAL EFFORT. 
(From the Morning Star, (Free Will Baptist,) N. Y.] 


\ KILL to converse with unbelievers on religion 
is an indispensable qualification of a good 
pastor. Power in the pulpit is very desirable, but 
this of itself is seldom successful in winning souls. 
Personal conversation supplements the sermon and 
renders it effectual. There are afew men who do a 
great work by preaching alone, but they are excep- 
tions. Among the most successful pastors of our 
day there are not more than two or three great 
preachers. They are generally described, thus: 
“He is not a remarkable preacher, but a great 
worker.” That means that their chief power is in 
personal contact with men. The too com- 
mon style of personal appeals is offensive, and 
repels from the Saviour more than it draws to him. 
The talkers begin and spoil the job from lack of 
skill; and they lack skill becuuse they have not 
carefully and prayerfully studied the case and prac- 
ticed on it. They do so little at it, that they are 
awkward of course. Howcan it be otherwise? They 
devote all their strength to the sermon, and what 
little pastoral work they do is done in a formal, pre- 
tentious way, which is always repulsive. Sinners 
are more frequently provoked and repelled than 
persuaded by such ministrations, and the young flee 
from such ministers as they would from a sheriff or 
policeman. “I never had any one speak with me 
about religion but that it made me mad, except Mr. 
,” said an intelligent young lady. How many 
of us can recall similar experiences. The manner of 
address, the spirit and bearing, was such as to pro- 
voke and irritate, or at any rate to leave us cold and 
indifferent. ‘‘He that wins souls is wise,’’ but the 
many are not wise. They do not know how to fish 
for men. 


VAGABOND WORSHIPERS. 
(From the Pacific (Congregationalist,) San Francisco.) 


¢¢ 7 CONSIDER that I have a right to hear the 

man preach whom I choose to hear,’’ said a 
church-member of this city a short time ago. We 
cite the remark, not for the purpose of disputing its 
abstract correctness. It is no part of any man’s duty 
to dictate to his fellow-man what church he shall at- 
tend, or what sort of gospel he shall hear. Yet it is 
true that this brother had made some promises very 
sacred and very explicit, which he could fulfill only 
as he attended one church, and listened to the min- 
istrations it supplied. He had covenanted “to walk 
with that church in all the ordinances of the gospel, 
in attendance upon its meetings for prayer, its public 
worship and its sacraments.” Has he a right, when- 
ever the whim takes him, or some sensational an- 
nouncement attracts him, to ignore that covenant 
and forsake that church? Toask the question, is to 
answer it. Hotels have their advantages, but 
they are not homes, and are as notas good as homes. 
God meant men for homes, and the soul needs to be 
at home in the house of God, in order either to get or 
to give the largest good. 

LONDON JOURNALS ON GERMAN ANNEXATION. 
(From the Spectator.) 

pee military plea, that the line of the Vosges 

and the fortresses of Metz and Belfort are 
needed for the protection of Germany, though 
faintly echoed by the people, does not really go to 
the popular heart. There is, we suspect, a pretty 
strong feeling in Germany that Germany would be 





very safe without them. If Germany really felt this 
peril, the logical course would be, not only to annex 
Alsace and Lorraine, but to give, as has been pro 

posed, a good slice of the North of France to Bel 

gium, as well as to restore Nice to Italy, and give 
Savoy to either Switzerland or Italy, so as to cripple 
France on all sides, and to render her impotent for 
the revenge for which the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine would be sure to make her eager. But 
there is very little sign as yet of the popularity of 
this plan in Germany. The truth is, Germany is not 
afraid of the French attack; and only tries to think 
she is, as an excuse for gratifying her passionate 
desire, first, for the recovery of the old German 
soil; and, next, for tangible evidence of having 
turned the tables on France. It is the sentimental 
and not the prudential feeling which is at the heart 
of the popular German cry for annexation. But is 
the sentimental character of the demand any 
guarantee for Europe against Germany’s restlessness 
in the conscious possession of this mighty power ? 


{From the Telegraph (Liberal.)] 


b he these circumstances we appeal directly to 
Count Bismarck himself. We appeal, in the 
name, not of France, but of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and of Europe, which seeks, above all things, to be 
saved from another gigantic war. It was on high 
moral grounds, and with the lessons of morality on 
their lips, that the Germans invaded France. They 
poured their armies across the Rhine in order to 
repel what they justly called a wicked aggression ; 
and they boasted that the struggle lay between a 
home-loving, pure, and moral people on the one 
hand, and a profligate, enervated nation on the 
other. We do not inquire whether the two portraits 
are precisely accurate; but, since they are drawn 
by German hands, we are entitled to try that people 
by a higher standard of morality than any which we 
should apply to the French. Had France been vic- 
torious, and enforced the right of conquest, her con- 
duct would have excited condemnation, but no sur- 
prise. When Germany, on the other hand, forces a 
people to accept her rule against its will, she 
descends from her high moral position, and takes 
her place among’ the herd of conquerors. ° 


{From the Standard (Conservative.)] 


RANCE will not and cannot surrender her 
eastern provinces. She may be beaten utterly 
and laid prostrate to the ground, but she will not 
yield to the Prussian claim. This is not the time to 
discuss the question of which was the original ag- 
gressor, or who was the more wrong in the quarrel. 
a Is there then no arrangement possible which 
shall give to Germany a!l the legitimate spoils of her 
victory—at least, all for which she took up arms— 
without depriving France of territory? Is the uni- 
versal public opinion of Europe to be of no effect in 
the presence of German ambition? Even in Ger- 
many there is a large and, as we believe, a growing 
party, which deprecates a continuance of the war 
for thte sake of getting Alsace and Lorraine. If the 
German people were to be polled to-morrow, it 
would probably be found that a large majority were 
anxious for peace upon any honorable terms. ‘ 
These considerations ought to induce Germany to 
consent to any conditions which shall secure her in 
the just fruits of her vittories. Are there no such 
conditions which neutral Europe has to offer? Is 
there no plan by which France may be preserved 
from spoliation and yet Germany be fully recom- 
pensed for her sacrifices in the war? Is it not the 
duty of England, above all, to suggest such a plan, 
even at the risk of having it rejected? If Germany 
will not be content without increase of territory, 
cannot there be found an equivalent for Alsace and 
Lorraine in the annexation of Luxemburg to the 
North German Confederation, accompanied with 
the dismantling of the border fortresses and a large 
money indemnity ? 





THE GOSPEL AMONG THE CHINESE. 
CALIFORNIA correspondent, who recently 
accompanied Chen Chang, the American Tract 

Society Colporteur, and the Rev. Mr. Loomis of the 

Presbyterian Home Mission, in their visits to the 

Chinese population of Sacramento, gives the follow- 

ing account of what he saw upon entering a sort of 

restaurant and coffee-house in that city: ‘At once 
about thirty assembled and a free conversation on 
the part of Mr. Loomis and Chen Chang was soon 
turned into a more formal discourse by the former. 

But what a place we were in! That part of the city 

is now given up to Chinamen. The room was orig- 

inally about 85 feet by 15. About 10 feet off the tront 
end of the room was all that remained without alter 

ation. A second story, 4 feet high, had been made 
by constructing a platform 7 feet from the floor. In 
this second story an indefinite number could lodge. 

Although it was nearly 10 o’clock in the morning, 

one after another came crawling to the edge to see 

what strange voices were below, and occasionally 
one would descend the ladder and mingle with the 
listeners. An office and several rooms—one contain- 
ing a couch for reclining to enjoy the intoxication of 
opium—together with the general store-room and 
place for work of various kinds, were on the first 
floor. As all the occupants are never absent at one 
time, and as sweeping would interfere with some one 
the floors are never swept. With so many breathing 
in the same room, and no ventilation save as the 
doors chance to open and shut, their health would 
seem in danger. To guard against this they unite 
their tobacco and opium pipes with the cooking of 
food. Hence the whole interior had the appearance 
of a farmer’s well-kept smoke-house. Nevertheless 
they listened, and many of them intently. Mr. 
Loomis told them of the universal brotherhood of 
mankind, the sameness of truth in all ages and to all 
men, and the universal adaptation of the Gospel to 
the human race. Occasionally one would interrupt, 
but they were not free to ask many questions. They 
are more ready to hear than to speak, especially as 
by speaking they might be forced to commit them- 
selves. The number present increased to fifty, al- 
though it wag the middle of the forenoon, I told 
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them of the great interest which American Chris- 
tians were taking in them, in the hope that they 
might enjoy the only true and eternal happiness 
revealed in the Scriptures, Chen Chang followed 
on the future state of rewards and punishments and 
the Lord Jesus Christ—the way, the truth, and the 
life, as the sinner’s hope. There was no singing, no 
audible or formal prayer, but rather an effort to 
teach them of the true God and His revealed will. 

In the evening the work was perhaps more inter- 
esting. The audience was not so large, but remained 
all the while in fixed attention. Most of them, 
too, were compelled to stand. We had visited 
another house. The room was about 16 feet square, 
and comprised a restaurant, a barber’s shop, and a 
tailoring establishment. The only seats in it were 
afew rude benches for one or two persons. But 
there was a remarkable air of neatness about the 
whole, and the very highest distinction was shown 
us. When several, whose hard hearts were aroused 
at hearing of the new religion, became noisy to 
drown our voices, they were silenced at cnce. The 
only interruption was of a kinder character. One 
who seemed most intensely interested in everything 
said, would occasionally stop the speaker to drink 
tea with him. On a table stood a large tea-pot. They 
are very free in offering it to others. To refuse to 
drink is to risk insulting them. 





Literature and Art. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


r  Yoe Reference Library of the Yale Divinity 
~ School was opened to the theological students 
on the first of the current month. The room itself 
has been fitted up in parlor style, with abundance of 
desks and such other conveniences as are essential 
to honest student-work. The Library shelves are 
crowded with encyclopedias, critical Bible commen- 
taries, translations of the early Christian fathers, 
homiletics, books of pastoral and standard theology, 
lexicons, and such other volumes as are most likely 
to be useful for reference. In addition to the contri- 
butions of Mr. Henry Trowbridge, the founder of the 
Library, there are several hundred works deposited 
by the Rev. E. Goodrich Smith, while many other 
strong friends of the seminary have been lavish of 
gifts. 

—The Life of Viscount Palmerston, by Bulwer, 
has just been published by Bentley. It is represent- 
ed as being little more than a compilation of eor- 
respondence, with a meagre running commentary. 
Bulwer had at first intended a careful biographical 
analysis, but finally decided to let Palmerston tell 
his own story. The two volumes which now appear 
bring the Life up to the year 1842. 


—At last there is good ground for believing that 
Tennyson has a new volume of poems in press. The 
London Atheneum asserts that the book will appear 
shortly, and that it will consist of a series of twelve 
brief ‘poems, connected by a love story. The En- 
glish print will be sumptuous and costly, as Arthur 
Hughes is to contribute twelve illustrative designs, 
while the verses will be accompanied by music, the 
composition of Mr. Sullivan. 


—The Legend of Tristan and Yseult is the title of 
Mr. Swinburne’s new poem, which may not be forth- 
coming, however, for some little time. In treat- 
ment, the poem will turn largely upon the contrast 
between medieval Christianity, and ideal human 
passion. 


—While preparing a book upon the famous 
Holland House, Miss Fox, as we learn from 
the Athenceum, has luckily stumbled upon several 
either unknown or quite forgotten treasures. Among 
them are three autograph letters of Petrarch, a MS. 
copy of a book by Savonrola, with corrections by 
the author, and the first printed edition of the poem 
of Comoens with various notes and emendations 
from the author’s own hand. 


—A new illustrated paper, called O Novo Mundo, 
and printed in the Portuguese language, has just 
made its appearance in this city. It is an exceedingly 
sightly and well-ordered sheet; and the object of its 
publication, which is nothing less than the dis- 
semination throughout South America, and espe- 
vially in Brazil, of more complete information re- 
garding the material prosperities and political in- 
stitutions of the United States, ought to insure it no 
inconsiderable American patronage. 


—The Toronto Church Herald notes, with evi- 
dent satisfaction, a falling off in the sale of Ameri- 
can books in Canada. Formerly, the productions of 
publishing houses in the United States filled the 
provincial market, but their place is now supplied 
by English railway literature and reprints. 


—<A teacher correspondent of the American Mis- 
sionary writes from Charleston, 8S. C.: 

One of our pastimes here is the reading of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin aloud to five colored people. I used to be an aboli- 
tionist in old times, but in my secret heart I never quite be- 
lieved that book until I came South. Among my listeners is 
one who had the first volume in her house not long after its 
publication, but soon burnt it, being warned that the mere 
possession of it if discovered would render her liable to sus- 
picion, possibly to imprisonment. This woman never had 
any owners. 

—The fact that Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Watts are 
preparing for London publication a volume of 
poetry, under the title of Aurora: a Volume of 
Verse, by a Husband and Wife, may gain in import- 
ance with the transatlantic reader when it is known 
that the “lady” is none other than Anna Mary 
Howitt, the author of The Art Student in Munich. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


T the last stated session of our City Board of 
Education, Supt. Kiddle iaade a report on the 
condition of the evening schools, from which it ap- 
pears that upwards of 16,000 pupils are nightly re- 
ceiving instruction in the ward schools, and over 
1,200 in the evening high school. At the same meet- 
ing a committee report was read, opposing the re- 





peal of the by-law prohibiting corporal punishment. 
The report aroused quite a lively discussion, after 
which the committee was instructed to confer with 
the City Superintendent, a principal of a boys’ 
school, a principal of a girls’ school, the President 
of the Normal College, and the President of the 
Free College, in regard to the adoption of some sub- 
stitute for corporal punishment. 


—Education made encouraging progress in the 
British Islands last year, the number of pupils hav- 
ing been increased by 118,000, and the number of 
teachers by 327. Since 1868, the number of schools 
in which the sciences are taught has increased from 
800 to 810, with more than 30,000 pupils. In the 
schools of art, the number of pupils increased from 
123,562 to 157,198. The subsidy granted for public 
instruction was increased in the same time from 
£800,000 to £1,000,000. 


—If any nation appears by nature unfit for 
manufactures, it is surely Switzerland. Cut off from 
the rest of Europe by frowning mountains, many of 
them covered by eternal snow—having no seacoast, 
and, destitute, therefore, of all the fruits of mari- 
time enterprise—having no coal, and being very 
poor in all kinds of natural wealth—what is it that 
enables its enterprising people to excel in so many 
arts? The Irish often mourn their lot in their 
poverty of mineral resources. They have advan- 
tages a thousand times greater than the Swiss, for 
they have a sea coast, and are near to the coal fields 
of Scotland and Wales. The difference is, that while 
the Swiss have an excellent system of primary and 
secondary education—by which the sciences and arts 
relating to industry are taught in well-ordered 
gradations—Ireland has nothing but mere elemen- 
tary schools. 


—Out of a school population of 99,893, there were 
taught in the 67 public schools of New Orleans, last 
year, 1,720 pupils—17 per cent. of the number who 
should have been under instruction! This year the 
prospect is still worse. Owing to a partisan wrangle 
between the State Board of Education and the loca] 
boards, the schools are closed entirely ; and there is 
little prospect of their being opened before the 
middle of November. Superintendent Conway says 
that the difficulty is ‘‘ political.’ 


—Green Mountain boys do not take kindly to 
learning. The number of Vermonters in the col- 
leges of that state is smaller than it was 30 years 
ago, the ratio being but 1 to 1,486 of the population. 
Only 212 Vermonters are attending college the pre- 
sent year. Of these, Dartmouth has 70; the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, 51; Middlebury, 38; Amherst, 10. 
The rest are distributed among the colleges of the 
South and West. 


—A movement is on foot for the establishment of a 
Hebrew Seminary somewhere in the United States. 
It will admit all persons, whether of Hebrew descent 
or not, who wish to become thoroughly conversant 
with the Hebrew language, manners and customs. 
It is said that a rich Jewish Society of this city have 
agreed to have the Seminary located in Cincinnati, 
provided there is raised for the Seminary in that 
city $50,000. The people of Cincinnati are making 
great efforts to secure the funds and the Seminary. 


BOOKS. 


The Theology of Christ, From His Own Words. 
By JosepH P. THompson. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1870. 


Dr. Thompson affords the key to his own charac- 
ter, both as a preacher and as a writer, by asentence 
in his opening chapter: ‘‘ Preaching has run too 
much to the superficial, the fanciful, the sensational ; 
men go to church that they may be pleased and ex- 
cited, rather than instructed, for some transitory 
play upon the imagination and emotions, rather 
than the lasting conviction of the understanding.” 
Both in the pulpit and by the pen he addresses him- 
self to the intellect, and endeavors to change the 
currents of life by convincing the judgment of the 
truth. In this respect he resembles in a remarkable 
degree the best preachers of the New England of 
half a century ago, though his culture, his grace, 
and his appreciation of the needs of the age, render 
him far from an “old-fashioned preacher.” His last 
book is, we think, his best. He grows warmer and 
tenderer as he grows older, and though the Theology 
of Christ would be rather too purely intellectual for 
a book of sermons, it is remarkably warm for a book 
of theology. His style, which rarely drops into 
colloquialisms, and as rarely entangles the reader 
in @erplexing involutions, often in this book rises 
into passages ef genuine though simple eloquence 
—the eloquence of the pen, not of the platform. 
The author’s object, as stated in his Preface, is ‘ to 
evolve directly and exclusively from His (Christ’s) 
own words, the doctrine that he taught.” He 
has certainly succeeded in showing very clearly 
that Christ did teach a theology, not, merely a sys- 
tem of ethics. He has succeeded, in a remarkable 
degree for a Doctor of Divinity, in coming to the 
study of the teachings of Christ free from the tram- 
mels and prejudices of the schools. He has freed 
his book, in the main, from those theological party- 
words, which, far more than the doctrines they are 
supposed to represent, have been, in the past, the 
subject of theological controversy. He unfolds in 
successive chapters, ‘‘The New Birth,” not Re- 
generation, ‘Salvation Made Possible Through the 
Death of Christ,’’ not Vicarious Atonement, a “ Liv- 
ing Providence,” not Fore-ordination and Decrees, 
‘* Christ’s Oneness with the Father,” not the Trin- 
ity. He brings forth, indeed, no new doctrine, 
nor even any new conception or phase of doctrine, 
like that of the ‘‘ Enthusiasm of Humanity,” of 
Ecce Homo, but he conducts us to substantially the 
faith of a liberal orthodoxy by paths that are fresh, 
and while he confirms the faith of our fathers on the 
one hand, he takes it out of the arena of contro- 
versy on the other. Quite ready to endorse the hope 
expressed in the Preface that his work may find spe- 
cific use as a text-book for Bible classes and the En- 
glish classes of the theological seminaries, especially 
the latter, we think it may serve even a more widely 
useful purpose in strengthening the faith of those 





who are inclined, in the re-action of to-day against 
the hard theology of yesterday, to cast away the 
creed of Christendom, but are not prepared to for- 
swear their allegiance to Christ as its great Teacher ; 
and will be scarcely less useful in broadening and 
liberalizing the minds of the few men left who still 
mistake the Athanasian creed for the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the last words of Christ at the Passover 
Supper. 

A Library of Poetry and Song, with an Intro- 


duction by William Cullen Bryant. New York: 
J.B Ford & Co. 1871. (Advance Sheets.) 


Good wine needeth no bush, and of the alternative 
of the apothegm—to wit, that very bad wine is often 
covered by a very large bush—any twelve out of a 
dozen random travelers through out-of-the-way 
places in Germany or Savoy can amply testify. 
When, therefore, we find, as in the volume before 
us, the genuine wine of poetry, ushered in by so in- 
dubitable a poet, and such an admirable master of 
sterling English as is Mr. Bryant, we experience a 
two-fold delight which is happily heightened by 
every turned leaf of the book. The Library of Po- 
etry and Song is exceptionally excellent in its me- 
chanical features; but while its shapely octavo page, 
its beautiful paper, and fine red line margin instantly 
attract the eye, the really meritorious characteristic 
of the book lies, where it ought to lie, in the choice 
and wisdom of its selection. A compilation includ- 
ing over fifteen hundred distinct pieces, and levying 
upon the wealth of over four hundred authors, might 
justly open itself to casual criticism, and still sat- 
isfy the average reader. To us, however, the oppor- 
tunities for criticism seem singularly few. The 
heads under which the matter has been arranged, 
are obviously such as the nature of the case de- 
manded, while the’selections have been made from 
precisely those poems which have struck deepest in 
human memories, and are most nearly adapted to 
touch broadly and changefully the chords of the hu- 
man heart. Historically, the edition goes back to 
Chaucer, while the great mass of the collection is 
taken from those authors with whom the nineteenth 
century is most in sympathy. Throughout the book 
one feels that, though Mr. Bryant may not have 
been absolute in his editorial supervision, yet that 
much of its symmetry and catholicity of choice is 
due to his watchful eye. The Introduction is wholly 
his, and we do not remember any paper which, in so 
condensed a space, evershandled the question of 
poetry in its popular bearing, or summed up the re- 
lations of the different poet-schools with greater 
force or in as happy a form, as does this prelusive 
essay of Mr. Bryant. We ought perhaps to add, 
closing, that the Library is published only by su 
scription. 

Sacred Heroes and Martyrs. By J.T. HeapLey 

New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 1870. 

The favorable reception of Mr. Headley’s Sacred 
Mountains doubtless suggested the preparation of 
the present volume, which is a commentary, in an 
expanded form, upon tie lives of prophets, priests, 
kings, and apostles. The author has endeavored, 
with the aid of modern research and scholarship, 
to develop the fragmentary records contained in 
the Scriptures into something like a connected nar- 
rative. He brings separated incidents together in 
their most probable sequence, introduces such 
conjectures as are justified by the known man- 
ners and customs of the country and age, takes 
a realistic view of the characters of sacred history, 
and sets them before us in the light of our common 
humanity, stripped, to a great extent, of the half 
divine and wholly unnatural attributes with which 
they are too often clothed. After reading these 
biographical commentaries, for such they are, it is 
with a fresh interest that the Bible itself is opened, 
and oftentimes familiar, but hitherto uninteresting, 
texts are found to possess an unexpected significance; 
while local incidents, which before were meaning- 
less, have acquired a fresh and individual character. 
We regret that justice to the publishers compels us 
to find fault with them for spending so much money 
on such illustrations as are here introduced. We 
have nothing to say against the style of the engrav- 
ing and printing, but the commonest rules of per- 
spective and drawing areso utterly ignored insomeof 
the plates, that we cannot conscientiously pass them 
by in silence. With this exception, however, the 
book is creditable alike in its contents and in its 
mechanical execution, and will doubtless be very 
acceptable to a large class of readers. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Presbyterian Reunion: A Memorial Volume (De 
Witt C. Lent & Co., New York.)—This valuable con- 
tribution to contemporary history could not have 
been more admirably timed, and its appearance is 
likely to be widely welcomed, not merely by the de- 
nomination whose cause it chronicles, but by that 
largely increasing class of readers whose sympathies 
overleap sectarian limits. The book tells the story of 
the Old School Presbyterians since 1837, and of the 
New School since 1839; sums up the preliminary 
work of re-union, describes the Assemblies of 1869, 
and presents a careful statement of Reconstruction 
with the consummated work of the Assembly of the 
present year. Two chapters of the volume are de- 
voted to rare and discriminating sketches of the 
great leaders of each section of the Church. Dr. 
Sprague portrays the men of the Old School—the 
three Alexanders,, the veteran Ashabel Green, brave 
Eliaphet Nott, the two McDowells, Junkin, Krebs, 
Rensseler, and others equally famous. Dr. Hum- 
phrey gives us clear-cut pictures of the New School 
phalanx,—vigorous and earnest Dr. Patterson, the 
scholastic Robinson, smooth Dn Brainerd,, Duffield, 
Lyman Beecher, and the rest of the whole-souled 
divines of that branch of the Church. Dr. Hall 
writes suggestively of the Future Church, measuring 
its difficulties, and boldly analyzing the sources of 
discord and strength. An Appendix, containing 
much statistical information and important reswmés, 
adds to the usefulness of the book, while a profu- 
sion of illustrations gives to the volume a peculiar 
attractiveness, such as the general public will 
promptly recognize. 


The P: Writers b 
H. Hxbar (Porter & Cet Pale a ei 


atatime when a welcome is in a good degree as- 
sured, The tendency and influence of German lit- 
erature, as indicative of her civilization, occupy 
just now a good share of the public attention, and 
in one form or another, are discussed in the columns 
of our most influential publications. It is therefore 
not unlikely that persons who cannot read Kant, or 
Lessing, or Heine, in the original, and who have 
neither time nor disposition to read such transla- 
tions of their works as are available, will gladly 
turn to the judicious selections found in Mr. Hedge’s 
collection. Whoever has looked through some of 
the various books which profess to contain repre- 
sentative selections from English prose, and has re- 
alized the necessary incompleteness of such works, 
may appreciate the difficulty of making what shali 
pass for impartial quotations from those German 
authors whose writings and lectures have strongly 
influenced, if they have not actually revolutionized, 
nearly all modern schools of philosophy. The com- 
piler of this volume has wisely chosen to give copi- 
ous selections from thirty of the best known writers 
of German prose, rather than increase his list of 
names and correspondingly diminish the value of 
his quotations. The result is necessarily somewhat 
unsatisfactory, for whoever is familiar with German 
literature will of course miss favorite passages, and 
feel justified in grumbling at the omission. A care- 
ful examination of the book convinces us, however, 
that the selections have been made with good judg- 
ment, and are the result of diligent study. Noone 
need fancy that a perusal of its pages will leave him 
thoroughly conversant with German literature, but 
he certainly will havea fair idea of German ways 
of thinking, and, if we mistake not, a wholesome re- 
spect for certain philosophies which have too often 
been thoughtlessly denounced as heretical. We can- 
not in justice close this notice without compliment- 
ing the publishers on the good taste and good work- 
manship shown in the binding and press-work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

AMERICAN TRAcT Socrery, New York.—Secrets Re 
vealed. By J. H. LANGILLE. 1870. 

Jonas Clare, a Struggle for Life. By the Author 
of Purpose. 1870. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Society, New York.—The 
Pitcher of Cool Water. By T. 8. ArntTHUR. 1870. 
Price 50 cents. 

Lee & SHEPARD, Boston.—The Springdale Stories; 
comprising Adele, Nettiec’s Trial, Herbert, Eric, 
Ennisfellen, Johnstone’s Farm. By Mrs. 8. C. 
B. SAMUELS. 1870. 6 vols. Price 75 cts. per vol. 

Light at Eventide. A Collection of Hymns and 
Poems. 1870. 

Little Folks Astray. By Sopuim May. 1871. 

F. J. Huntineton & Co., New York.—Christian 
Praise, Hymns and Tunes for Public Worship. 
1870. Price $12 per dozen. 

Dopp & Mgap, New York.—The Juno Stories. Juno 
on a Journey, Hubert. By Jacon AsBport. 
1870. Price $1.25 per vol. 

Nelly’s Dark Days. By the Author of Jessica’s 
First Prayer. 1870. Price 75 cents. 

Labor Stands on Golden Feet. By Hetnricu 
ZscHOKKE. Translated by Joun Yeats. Price 
$1.25. 

Geoffrey the Lollard. By Frances Eastwoop. 
Price $1.50. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia.— 
The Fatherlund Series. In the Midst of the 
North Sea, Anton the Fisherman, Rene the Lit- 
tlé Savoyard, Fritz, Geyer Waltz. Translations 
from the German. 5 vols. Price 75 cts. each. 

Opinions Concerning the Law of Marriage. By 
one of the People. 1871. Price 1.50. 

THE AMERICAN Tract Society, Boston.—Wee Meg- 
gie Forsythe. By Mrs.J.D.CHAPLIN. Price $1.50. 

The Picture Story Book. Price 75 cents. 

Porter & Coatrs,—Philadelphia.—Prose Writers of 
Germany. By Freprric H. Hepar. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING ComPpANy?® Cincinnati.—The 
Medical Adviscr. By Rezin THompson, M.D. 
1870. 

CARLETON, New York.—Adrift with a Vengeanee. 
By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 1870. 

VirtuE & Yorston, New York.—My Schoolboy 
Friends. By Ascorr R. Horr. 1870. 

Lorine, Boston.—Daffy Down Dilly and Her 
Friends. By the Author of the Fairy Egg. 

J. B. Lipprncotr & Co., Philadelphia.—Episodes in 
an Obscure Life. By a Curate. 1871. Illus- 
trated. 

Goutp & LINCOLN, Boston.—Outline of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. By the Rev. J. CLark 
Murray. 1870. Price $1.50. 

The Stil Hour. By Professor AusTIN PHELPs, 
1870. Price $1.00. 

AMERICAN SuNDAy-ScHooL Union, New York.— 
Aunt Winifred’s Legacy. 

KILBouRNE Tompkins, New York.—The Colloquies 
of Edward Osborne, Citizen and Cloth-worker of 
London. By ye Author of Mary Powell. 1870. 
Price 35 cents. 

CASSELL, PETER & GALPIN, Loadon and New York.— 
Cassell’s Illustrated Catalogue for 1870. Price $1. 

A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York.—Independent Sec- 
ond Reader. By J. Mapison Warson. 1871. 
Price 50 cents. 

J.C. GarriauEs & Co., Philadelphia.—The Sunday- 
School Idea. By Joun 8. Hart, LL.D. 

Hoyt, Foce & Breen, Portland.—These for Those, 
Our Indebtedness to Foreign Missions. 1870, 
Price $1.50. 


We have also received current numbers of the fol- 
lowing publications : 


Appleton’s Journal—Harper’s Magazine—The 
Catholic Family Almanac—Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine—Hall’s Journal of Health~The Book 
Buyer—The American Missionary—The Christian 
World—New York. <Arthur’s Home Magazine—The 
Children’s Hour—Philadelphia. _The Missionary 
Magazine—The North American Review—The Mis- 
sionary Herald—The Congregational Quarterly— 
Boston. The American Sunday-School Worker— 
The Western Monthly—Chicago. The Laws of Life— 





Dansville, N.Y, The Living Way—San Francisco, 
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THE CONTINUANCE OF THE WAR. 


Y Saturday’s intelligence, there seemed the 
strongest ground for hope that an armistice 
was concluded, and it was felt by all that an ar- 
mistice was the sure prelude of peace. Monday’s 
news destroys this expectation, and the dreary 
prospect of continued wir is but the darker for 
the transient gleam of hope. It seems not possible 
to fully decide at present with whom rests the 
blame of the failure of negotiations. It may have 
been owing to the inexorableness of the Prussian 
demand that cession of territory should be pro- 
vided for; or it may have been through the dis- 
trust felt by the French authorities of their power 
to enforce on their restless subjects the terms of 
truce. Whatever be the immediate cause, the 
further continuance of the war shocks the moral 
sense of the world almost as much as did its wan- 
ton beginning. It is felt that the trial of strength 
has already been carried to a decisive result. The 
defeat of France is complete, indubitable, over- 
whelming. Her wanton aggression has been 
turned back into profound humiliation. Prussia’s 
“mnilitary superiority is established, beyond possible 
doubt, in every rational mind. Why should the 
suffering inflicted by the war be further pro- 
longed? It was dreadful, even as the price of 
settling a great international dispute ; but it is far 
worse when enough has been done to settle that 
dispute effectually. 

There appear to be two causes which prolong 
the strife. One is the seemingly hopeless inability 
of France to recognize and accept the inevitable. 
She can neither defend herself successfully, nor 
yield when she is conquered. Her people struggle 
blindly on, forfeiting, by their self-deceptions and 
internal feuds, the admiration which their courage 
would compel. The mob of Paris attacks the gov- 
ernment when the Prussians are beleaguering 
the city. The Ministry puts forth loud-mouthed 
vauntings, but there are no deeds to match their 
words. With fevered head and palsied body, the 
unhappy nation surely deserves the profoundest 
pity, but a more respectful feeling can hardly be 
exercised toward her. 

On the other hand, there are many indications 
that Prussia is bent on prosecuting the war until 
she has secured, in the cession of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, an advantage which seems to lookers-on 
merely ambitious self-aggrandizement. It appears 
unquestionable that these provinces are essentially 
French in character and feeling. Their acquisi- 
tion by Germany could be justifiable only through 
the necessity of self-defense. It is hard to believe 
that any such necessity exists. The whole of Ger- 
many proper, consolidated into one empire, will 
surely be strong enough, after the events of this 
war, to fear no danger from its southern neighbor 
for many years tocome. And looking toward the 
whole future, it must be believed that a nation so 
great, both in material and discipline, may trust 
to better modes of self-protection than the forcible 
incorporation of an alien and reluctant popula- 
tion. The most interesting question to Christen- 
dom, at this moment, is, whether the vast strength 
of Germany is to be used in the interest of a just 
and peaceful civilization, or of a low, grasping 
selfishness, like that of the empires that have 
passed away. Those who have most honored her 
grand repulse of French aggression, who look with 
the deepest sympathy upon the noble qualities 
which her people have manifested, must be most 
anxious now that the great opportunity won 
should in no respect be abused. 

While earnestly desiring that Prussia may exer- 
cise magnanimity toward her foe, we admit that 
it lies within her right, in a legal, and, to some ex- 
tent, in a moral sense, to dictate the terms of 
peace. The whole theory of war assumes that the 
victor acts as judge. This is but a rude approxi- 
mation to justice, but it is in accordance with the 
very nature of the arbitration by force, and in- 


sword must submit to the decision of the sword. 
France, having brought on the war by a most 
inexcusable aggression, is not justified in prolong- 
ing a resistance virtually hopeless, because she 
sees that hard terms will be imposed on her. She 
challenged the game, let her pay the forfeit. But 
Prussia, for her part, is accountable, if not to 
France, yet to the moral sense of mankind and to 
God, for making the forfeit to be in accordance 
with the highest justice. She has no right, before 
God and man, to prolong the war one moment for 
a selfish purpose, if she knows that the object of 
self protection is already secured. Her responsi- 
bility is none the less because no one outside of 
her councils can say with certainty when that 
point has been reached. 











PASTOR AND PREACHER. 


ERCHANTS know full well that they must 

pack theit wares one way for storage on 

land, another way for transportation by sea, a 

third way for exhibition and retail, a fourth way 

for the wholesale and jobbing trade—the same 

wares every time. In like manner a woman knows 

that the arrangements of her wardrobe at home 

are after one sort, her packing for travel aftera 

second sort, her temporary arrangements while 
visiting at a friend’s still another. 

The quarter-masters and pursers of the army and 
navy, though dealing with precisely the same ar- 
‘San | ticles ot consumption, pork, beef, hard-tack, beans, 
van, soe wre sugar, coffee, &c., require the contract- 
ors to furnish them in one shape for the army on 
land, and in another case for the navy at sea. 
Fact, history, and truth, are commodities, and 
the way in which they are packed, so to speak, in 
a man’s mind, regulates his style in delivering 
them on demand. A man of learning who, like 
the ocean, is always receiving yet never full,—a 
vast reservoir of a variety of information,—of ne- 
cessity shapes, sorts, and packs his truths with 
reference to safe storage. A teacher, of course, is 
shaping his truths for the one express purpose of 
delivering them with facility, undér the conditions 
of teacher and taught. The lecturer, like a Paris- 
ian storekeeper, must cultivate the art of exhibit- 
ing what he has, putting his whole store into his 
windows to arrest attention. The familiar friend 
mugt arrange his truths and walk among them 
like tasters in the London docks, sipping and talk- 
ing as they go; or, changing the figure for the 
sake of our total abstinence friends, like butterflies 
and bumble-bees, visiting and sampling the flow- 
ers ina zigzag way, receiving stores in a certain 
easy social style. 

Conversation isan art. Persuasive, colloquial 
speech-making is an art. Oratory is an art. These 
arts are separable and distinct. Skill inthe ar- 
rangement of truth for conversation, usually im- 
plies lack of skill in the arrangement of the same 
truth for lectures or orations. A man who trains 
himself to the work of arranging his convictions, 
so as to be able toset them forth without any 
question, or interruption, or assistance of any kind, 
in a lecture an hour long, is thereby prepared to 
talk instructively and entertainingly during his 
hour. 

But interject suddenly a second speaker, and, as 
horsemen say, he is broken up. He loses his step. He 
is confused. Most clergymen would be thrown off 
their balance by a question thrown at them in mid- 
sermon,—the very question, perhaps, which they 
themselves have thought out and have arranged 
somewhere near the end of their discourse under 
the head of objections and the answers. The com- 
petent lecturer should be able to say, “ Have pa- 
tience, give me a hearing, and before I get through, 
you will find that I touch every point upon which 
questions arise in your minds.” In contrast with 
all this, the graceful and earnest converser does 
notinsist upon taking up topics in their logical order 
or in an order acceptable to himself, but establishes 
a partnership between himself and his mate, and 
they talk together, “asking and answering ques- 
tions.” 

Now no prophecy is of any private interpreta- 
tion, says the Apostle, as much as to say that no 
proclamation of religious truth should be made by 
preachers in such a way as to seem contracted, fo- 
calized, personal. He might have added the con- 
verse, now no conversation is of any general in- 
terpretation. The Gospel prophet or preacher is 
exercising gifts which are fatal to conversation, 
and the Gospel pastor or converser is cultivating 
gifts which are useless if not harmful in a 
preacher. 

Moreover as the proverb says, “ We cannot eat a 
cake and have a cake,” or as the more modern pro- 
verb hasit, “‘ You can’t shoot the same powder 
twice ;” there is a limit to the faculty of impart- 
ationin any man. There is a limit in the faculty 
not only, but also in the volume of truth to be im- 
parted. 

When a new-come ticket-seller for a railway has 
answered the same question ten times, “ What time 
does the noon train leave ?” he begins to be impatient, 
exhausted. He forgets that they were separate 
persons to whom he spoke each time. He forgets 
that he has made no general proclamation. He 
thinks that everybody ought to know because he 
has been saying it so many times, and it isn’t worth 
saying anymore. The next comer at the ticket 
window is probably snubbed. In like manner if a 
pastor, so called, begin a series of religious con- 
versations on Monday, he will be an extraordi- 
narily busy man if he deliver himself of fifty sim- 
ilar conversations in the course of the week ; and 





separable from it, The nation that appeals to the 


he will be a man of wonderful faculty if having 








told hiss von fifty times in the week, he is able to 
face an audience on Sunday and tell the same 
story. Heis disqualified from preaching by his 
fidelity as a pastor. Even if his own store of en- 
thusiasm be not exhausted by his week’s labor 
there will steal over him a feeling,—there’s no use 
of my saying it any more, I have said it so much 
lately. To bea good conversational pastor one 
must give up preaching, and vice versa. 

A certain woman kept boarders. One Monday 
she bought twenty pounds of juicy beef, a splendid 
roast. “ One day’s soup will hardly be missed from 
it,” said she. And Monday’s soup was made and 
praised, and the beef was still juicy. On Tuesday 
too, she had soup, and so on Wednesday. By judi- 
cious cutting, letting in water and letting out 
juice, soups tolerable but weaker and weaker were 
enjoyed and then endured every day and Saturday. 
On Sunday she roasted the beef. At dinner the 
boarders said one to another, “This meat is a little 
dry. Our landlady is great on soup, but she breaks 
down on roast!” There are juiceful pastors six 
days in the week, who are rather dry on Sunday. 

In our Protestant churches (which with success- 
ive years are getting to be merely lecture asso- 
ciations, for the maintenance of a course of Sun- 
day lectures) the gifts of a preacher are more bril- 
liant, more sought after, and more highly paid, 
than the gifts of a pastor. Nevertheless in churches 
not a few, that have been blest with a man of emi- 
nent worth as a pastor, we find that the people 
who have tasted the value of pastoral labor are 
quite content to go without preaching. 

Comparisons are invidious. Both the one gift 
and the other are from the Holy Ghost. He gave 
some pastors and teachers, he gave others prophets 
and evangelists. Once in ten thousand times twin 
gifts come to the same man ; but as a general rule 
our churches must make up their minds to it that 
if they have a perfect preacher he cannot be their 
pastor, or if they have a faithful pastor he cannot 
be their preacher. 





A LESSON FROM PR USSIA AND 
FRANCE. 


HE war between Prussia and France seems 
like a collision between a truth and a sham. 
Every stage of its progress has made a fresh revela- 
tionof duplicity, hollowness, and ingrained falsity 
on the part of France. A phantom of affronted 
honor was conjured up as the pretext for war. 
Wild boasting was made of the superiority of 
French arms. French commanders, from Napoleon 
down, announced victories which proved to have 
been defeats. The army whose strength had been 
made to appear so imposing, proved in great part 
to exist only on paper. Every department of com- 
missariat and supply, disclosed deficiency and 
fraud. The shock of battle broke through all these 
pretenses. But it failed to sober the nation into 
truthfulness. Still we see wild excitement about 
names, and utter inability to cope with facts. No 
one can believe the government’s announcements 
of success won. The popular leaders pour out rho- 
domontade, in one breath adjuring the Prussians as 
brothers to retire from France, and in the next 
threatening to blow up Paris by mines should it be 
captured. On every side is pretense and self-deceit 
and hollowness. 

Against this empty shell has been thrown a na- 
tion solid and true to the core. Germany rose not 
against a fancied wrong, but a real danger. From 
the very outset the eager world learned that King 
William’s bulletins told the truth. Every step the 
Prussians moved showed the splendid thorough- 
ness and efficiency of their organization. Every 
soldier could trust his comrade and his superior; 
every commander was sure of his necessary sup- 
plies and his promised supports. The whole great 
nation moved like one well-knit body, in which no 
member could possibly fail the others. Clear in- 
telligence pervaded the whole. To match the states- 
manship of Bismarck and the great designs of Von 
Moltke, there were the knowledge of the subaltern 
well posted in French geography, the resourceful- 
ness of the private trained to think by the best 
schools in the world. What wonder that when two 
such nations met, the effect was like that of a caft- 
non shot striking a balloon ? 

If we look back at the history of the last sixty 
years, we see how each nation has been developing 
itself in the way of which we now see the results. 
Prussia, crushed by the great Napoleon, faced and 
accepted the fact that her internal system had been 
defective, and toilfully built up a new one. She 
established a thorough popular education. Unlim- 
ited patience and labor were given in every depart- 
ment to perfect her school system, her army, her 
whole organization. The great inherited virtues 
of her people—honesty, fidelity, truthfulness,— 
were applied and directed with admirable skill to 
build up the nation we now see. France has had 
no such training, and it is the fault of her people 
quite as much as of their rulers. The nation has 
fed itself on delusions. The intoxication of the 
first Republic and Empire left its fumes in the na- 
tional brain. The popular ideal of a Republic does 
not represent an intelligent, self-controlling peo- 
ple, but is based on the dreams of socialists and the 
distorted memories of the wild days of 93. Below 
all special and immediate influences, there seems 
to exist in the national character one great fault, 
the inability to see things as they are, and deal with 
them as they are. 

The war, in bringing into strong light the 
strength and weakness of these two opposite ten- 
dencies, only tells a little more plainly what all 
human experience tells, The lesson is not new in 


statement, but it needs to be constantly repeated, 
to be driven home to the innermost consciousness 
of every man and every nation, that the only way 
to safety and to happiness is through the truth. 
The American nation would not be hurt by apply- 
ing to its own case the example of Germany and 
the warning of France. Elated by our great pros- 
perity, we are in no small danger of resting con- 
tentedly in present good fortune when the found- 
ations are not stable. We are never tired of glori- 
fying our Republican Government. But there are 
grave evils and dangers in our political system 
which, if not remedied, may one day wreck the 
ship that now sails so smoothly. Our nation is so 
strong in its youth and its abundant resources and 
the absence of dangerous neighbors, that it toler- 
ates easily faults in its methods which it will not 
always be able to bear so lightly. We entrust the 
machinery of government to very incompetent 
hands, through a wretched civil service system. 
Our taxes are levied and our debt is managed with 
a lofty disregard of political economy. The legisla- 
tion in our greatest State is controlled by corrup- 
tion and fraud. The country is ruled by politicians 
and not by statesmen. To pass these things over 
lightly, and flatter ourselves that as the greatest 
nation on earth, we have reached the summit of 
political excellence, that we are above danger and 
above the need of learning; this is to be guilty of 
just such self-deception and willful blindness as 
France has exemplified and is suffering for. 

The application of this general idea,—of facing 
the truth and acting according to it,—might be 
made, in many ways, to religious affairs. We can 
only hint briefly at some of them. It is blindness, 
and dangerous blindness, for great churches to re- 
assert and re-impose the elaborate creeds of past 
generations, in all their length and breadth. Most 
men who think at all, do not think in precisely the 
same way or arrive at precisely the same conclus- 
ions as their fathers. This is most emphatically 
true at the present time. For any great body to 
say that its members assent to all the minute doc- 
trinal statements of their predecessors three hun- 
dred or a thousand years ago, is simply to say what 
isnottrue. To say that they must profess such 
assent, is toencourage dishonesty on the one hand, 
and sheer unbelief on the other. It drives men to 
such double-faced phrases as “for substance of 
doctrine,” to disingenuousness and jesuitical de- 
vice. Achurch can better afford to have its minis- 
try not strictly orthodox, than not strictly truth- 
ful. Thelatter alternative is virtually accepted by 
those churches that impose on their clergy an as- 
sent to long drawn doctrinal confessions like the 
Westminister and the Thirty-nine Articles. To 
puta false face on matters in this way is neither 
honest nor safe. It is keeping up the semblance at 
the expense of the substance. And if it be toolong 
persisted in, the hollow shell will one day crumble. 
Men may think they are guarding the truth by tak- 
ing this course, but in reality they are destroying 
truthfulness in those whom they immediately con- 
trol, and sowing in others seeds of doubt on deeper 
matters than those they fancy to be in jeopardy. 
Least of all men have the guardians of the church 
a right to ignore and deny facts as they exist. 

In general, religious men ought to look not only 
with tolerance but with favor on all earnest search 
after truth. Whether it be in the line of natural 
science, or of Biblical study, or of abstract specu- 
lation, honest inquiry can reveal nothing that we 
need to be afraid of. To build around our beliefs 
a high wall of authority and assertion, to say to 
the mind “ thus far shalt thou go and no farther,” 
is to do what Rome does, consistently, desperately 
—and fatally. It is to fear the truth. 

This principle comes most sharply home to every 
man’s own life and character. Your standing in 
the eyes of the world and even in your own eyes 

may depend on your respectability, on your church- 
membership, on a hundred external circumstances. 
But the time will surely come that will pierce 
straight through all these garments and surround- 
ings, and you must stand or fall by what you are, 
by the growth your soul has attained in purity 
and love and faith. 

All the great crises of history, all observation of 
life, all the experience of our own hearts, repeat 
again the words of Christ: “Judge not according 
to the appearance, but judge righteous judgment.” 





TwELVE Hours IN THE Day. —We believe in 
daylight, in sunshine, in air purified and tempered 
and filled with beauty by that blessed agent which 
rules the day. Of all unfortunate persons, we pity 
most those who live in dark, damp, dreary cellars or 
back alleys, who are poor in that smile and benedic- 
tion of God which gives health to the sick, cheer to 
the desponding, and some degree of good looks to 
everybody. 

But what can we say of those who deliberately 
turn night into day and day into night; who habitally 
transgress the great law marked by the setting sun? 
We cannot, in conscience, advocate that chicken- 
heartedness which sends men to bed for fear of the 
dark and rouses them to scratch for worms before 
the sun has had time to dress himself in his full 
radiance; but neither do we believe in reversing the 
order of Nature. Darkness has become fashionable. 
Public entertainments are protracted to a late hour. 
Social assemblies are arranged as if the object were 
to lose as much sleep as possible. To retire before 
the midnight stroke is, in many circles, to write 
one’s self down a—very stupid animal indeed. 

The simple language of Christ sets forth the prin- 
ciples of physical, mental, and moral hygiene. “If 
any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because 
he seeth the light of this world. But if a man walk 





in the night, he stumbleth, because there is no light 
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in him.” The body gets out of tune when the 
nerves are too highly strung, tightened to bear the 
strain of excessive excitement after the fatigues of 
twelve waking hours. Nothing can then be done 
with steady hand and sure foot without an unwar- 
rantable draft on physical vitality. The mental in- 
spiration which is attained by the burning of mid- 
night oil may work brilliant temporary results, but 
more solid successes are reached when the mind is at 
its freshest, and filled with that calm energy which 
the morning brings. As for the effect of owlishnes 
on the moral nature, we gravely suspect all animals 
that prefer the dark. Somehow the literal day is 
associated with the sweet and wholesome sunshine 
of love. 





THE WINTER EveEntnGs.—Under this title a con- 
tributor to our Household Department discusses 
the question of “ What shall we do?” that comes 
up so often in the family circle as the long nights 
are drawing on. Tohis suggestions let us add a 
good word, for one or tworesources, that have often 
stood us in stead. One is the reading of that gen- 
ial, delightful author, who we believe will charm 
young and old to the end of time,—Sir Walter 
Scott. We have seen his novels, read aloud, keep 
a whole family, from sixty down to six, on the full 
stretch of delighted attention, evening after 
evening,—when “ useful reading ” had been found 
to put father to sleep, and poetry drove the boys 
away, and even Dickens had but an uncertain 
power. Blessed be the author of the Waverleys ! 
How rich in bright, healthy life they are; how 
true to nature; how full of vigorous and manly 
action ; how utterly free from taint of impurity or 
of morbidness! For ourselves, we have read the 
whole series through over and over again, and find 
them as fresh and delightful at the twentieth read- 
ing as at the first. Try Guy Mannering or Rob Roy, 
when the evening circle gathers, and see if any 
one runs away or goes,to sleep! 

The game of backgammon, we believe, was in- 
vented for the express benefit of brothers and sis- 
ters, and of husbands and wives. We always 
found it dull under any other combination, but 
with either of these it has provod inexhaustible. 
How delightful to the philanthropic mind to see 
the dice, those fellows whose general character is 
so disreputable, brought into such improving com- 
pany and associations! Then it is fine to see Skill 
struggle against Fate, and Fate in turn knock over 
¥kill’s house with a magical doublet! There is a 
delicate moral discipline about it, too. You begin 
a match, for the first seven games,—your wife 
wins six games running (luck, of course),—the next 
is yours, ah, the tide has turned !—the next runs 
close, edging in your favor; only two men left 
while she has three, and—she throws sixes! Now 
if you can smile, you are a hero! 





A Poor Busrness.—Almost daily we receive 
earnest applications for employment from per- 
sons who are trying to earn a living ‘by writing. 
Some of these requests are very touching, in the 
stress of circumstances which they reveal, and a 
large proportion of them affect us with a sense of 
pity for their authors, who are trying to travel 
a very hard road. The truth is, literature as a 
money-making business is about the worst in the 
world. Every editor and publisher knows that the 
market is immensely over-stocked with ordinary 
material. The number of people trying to live by 
authorship is very great, and the number who can 
possibly succeed is very small. Even good writers 
as 2 rule find rates low and employment uncertain. 
Probably not one in twenty of those who are suc- 
cessful, measured by the standard of reputation, 
earns his daily bread by writing merely. If.one 
must try the unpromising path at all, let him (or 
her,—for most of the seekers, so far as our knowl- 
edge goes, are women), acquire some business 
training, knowledge of proof-reading, skill in re- 
porting, and seek a position where these accom- 
plishments will avail them. Be content to ballast 
your aspirations with some such practical accom- 
paniment. Better yet would it be, for nineteen 
aspirants out of twenty, to turn farmer or clerk, 
teacher or seamstress; letting writing be at most 
only a side pursuit, until substantial evidence is 
gained that it may be something more. 








Tae Bopy MORE THAN RammENtT.—We know that 
it is high treason—not to say flat folly—for a mas- 
culine pen to touch the subject of woman’s dress. 
We do not at this time presume to meddle with 
the fashions, but desire to speak a word to those 
unfortunate damsels who are laboriously “ getting 
ready to be married.” 

We lately tried to put ourself in the place of an 
acquaintance who was passing through this ordeal, 
and we came to the conclusion that if men were 
obliged to submit to so much shopping, and match- 
ing, and advising, and “trying on,” they would 
break promise oftener than they do—the rascals. 

Now, girls,—this is confidential,—is it not taking 
too much thought for the morrow, to work and 
worry yourselves into leanness of body and soul 
in order to astound your acquaintances by the va- 
riety of your bridal apparel? We confess—no, it 
is not asin, we boast—that we have an eye—two 
eyes—for that most charming vision, a beautiful 
woman richly and becomingly dressed ; to femin- 
ine loveliness we grudge nothing within the bounds 
of taste and of a purse which is open at one end 
for charity ; and we think a little modest extrava- 
gance, even if it has to beplanned for, may be par- 
doned on the day which should be the fairest in a 
maiden’s calendar, But to make up garments for 
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years and years, to prepare a trusseaw ten times as 
elaborate as ever was needed in flirtation days,— 
girls, what are you thinking of? Don’t you know 
that an unruffled face will please the bridegroom 
more than forty ruffled skirts? Wouldn’t you 
respect yourselves more were you to “get ready” 
by learning new ways to be really useful, than if 
you make yourselves incompetent for anything 
but to exhibit new dresses ? 





“ LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY.”—Whether 
or not the first two of these blessings will soon 
grow out of the Franco-Prussian war, the people 
of the United States, according to a recent report, 
have a signal opportunity to illustrate the virtue 
that caps the climax of the French Republic’s 
motto—FRrATERNITY. A New York letter in the 
Boston Journal says that inquiries have been ad- 
dressed to the Howard Mission, of this city, from 
Germany, as to the terms on which homes could 
be found in the West for German children made 
orphans by the war. In an article recommending 
such a provision on a national scale for these be- 
reaved little ones, the Evening Mail indulges in 
the following grateful and well founded reflections 
on our relations to the contestants. 

It will be a pleasant recollection for Americans that their 
relations with the present belligerents in Europe have been 
mainly of such a character as to inspire goed-will and grati- 
tude. Our government won the hearts of the French by its 
prompt recognition of the Republic, but it did not thereby 
stir up the ill-will of the Germans, while our traditions of 
neutrality have been so faithfully observed that we have 
avoided all trouble, and have not incurred the enmity of ei- 
ther side. Individual Frenchmen and Germans have left us 
to join their countrymen, but they have done this on their 
own responsibility, and have not involved us in the least. 
The Germans and the French will have known us chiefly as 
the friends of a common and suffering humanity. To all 
appeals from resident representatives of these nationalities 
for help to the sick and wounded, our people have respond- 
ed liberally. The most efficient aid to the French wounded 
in the field was extended by an American ambulance corps, 
and the only reason why hundreds of American surgeons 
have not followed the German armies is because that early 
notice was given that their services would not be accepted. 

How could we make a more practical or benefi- 
cent expression of our fellow-feeling than by or- 
ganizing such a movement as is here indicated ? 
Thousands of homes throughout the Union would 
open, with peace, plenty, and benediction, to the 
orphaned exiles from the Fatherland. There is 
honest work and good wages for them all, and 
millions more. We say nothing of the French 
children, for the French people do not emigrate. 
They love la belle France with a love that cannot 
bear to leave her. Butif they would trust us with 
such a precious charge, we would be faithful to 
their confidence. 





Have “INFIDELs” Rients ?—Q. Whohave right 
in the matter of public education ? 

A. All men who have aconscience. 

Q. Who have no rights in this matter ? 

A. Infidels, being without conscience, are desti- 
tute of rights in this matter. 

Q. Who are infidels? 

The Committee Report on the School Question, 
read by Rev. A. Wheeler, D.D., of Erie Conference, 
before the Pennsylvania Convention of Method- 
ists, has helped us to our answers so far; but here 
it leaves us without guidance at the hardest place. 
“Infidel” is a term of fearful flexibility. It is 
“vague, uncertain, dark, and drear.” It covers 
anybody and everybody. There is not a man in 
the world who does not fall under the ban of 
somebody’s application of the term. Now when the 
State recognizes and respects the rights Of its citi- 
zens to a voice in, the management of the Public 
Schools, who is to decide whose definition of “in- 
fidel” is to be the test for the exclusion of those 
who have no rights? And who is to give him the 
right to decide? Is Dr. Wheeler? 








New Srates.—The permanent increase in the population 
of Colorado during the past season is stated at 5,000. The 
vote at the late election was 40 per cént. larger than in 
1868. The census is likely to give them about 40,000 popula- 
tion. With these and, perhaps, the 10,000 now constituting 
Wyoming, the people will be knocking at the doer of the 
Union again as soon as Congress assembles.—N. Y. Evening 
Mei 


Let them knock. The Senate is coming to be 
the Government, and we cannot afford to fill it up 
from our rawest Western population quite so fast 
as to give two Senators to fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants. It will be as well for them and better for us 
to wait a little longer. 








THEOLOGICAL SOCIALITY AND MUSCULARITY.— 
A friend in Chicago sends us the following, which 
we take much pleasure in publishing : 

The theological students of Chicago seem to refrain from 
monastic habits. At their quarterly re-union, recently held, 
the students of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary gave 
an entertainment to a goodly representation from the Con- 
gregational, Baptist and Methodist seminaries, the latter 
being twelve miles north of the city. One hundred and 
thirty-three were present. The ball used was of the “‘ base” 
sort, and the Congregationalists made the best “hit.” At 
foot-ball nobody was hurt. Supper, temperance toasts, songs 
and speeches followed. The Baptist toast was, “That which 
separates us—the Chicago river, both tunnelled and bridged.” 
The Methodist, ‘*‘ Boldness, brain, and brawn, as clerical re- 
quisites.”” The occasion was greatly enjoyed, and the prom- 
inence which was given to the idea of a closer union between 
clergymen of different denominations while engaged in pas- 
toral work, was a hopeful and gratifying symptom. None 
of the young theologues have been dismissed for their social 
and fraternal spirit. 


There was unity, we think, both of the spirit 
and in the flesh! And by the way, we noted with 
satisfaction an item in last week’s Yale Courant 
to this effect : that the base-ball nine of the Junior 








class, holding the championship of the college, 





played a match with the representatives of the 
Theological School, and were by them defeated! 
From our observations of theological students, we 
have no kind of fear that “muscle-mania” will 
commit serious ravages among them, and we hail 
symptoms like these reported from Chicago as be- 
tokening health of the body—both of the minister 
and the church. 





Dr. R. 8. Storrs’ Courcu.—The closing public 
sale of pews of Dr. Storrs’ church on Thursday 
foots up about $200,000, and the letting of pews 
of owners and of pews not sold, gives thus far an 
income of about $18,000. There remain to rent 
on the lower floor about forty pews, and perhaps 
thirty in the gallery. This isa good result. The 
Evening Post says: 


The enlargement of the church was made by taking the 
old vestry and pastor’s study into the body of the church, 
and constructing a new and modern style of pews, thereby 
increasing the number of sittings one-third, and by the erec- 
tion of a spacious vestry edifice at the end of the church. 
The cost of this work was $135,000, and the valuation of the 
entire church property now is $260,000. In this estimate 
twenty of the best broad-aisle pews have been put at $3,000 
each, and the remainder range from $2,800 down to $400 
each. A year ago, when this enlargement was pending, Dr. 
Storrs was called to the pastorate of one of tige wealthiest 
churches in Boston, and pressed earnestly to accept, at a sal- 
ary of $15,000 or more. Seventy or cighty of the leading 
men of Brooklyn, of all denominations, united in an earnest 
written request that he would not leave the city. It was a 
striking evidence of the warm personal attachment and es- 
teem in which he is held by the citizens outside of his own 
church. He has quietly but potently exerted a wide influence 
in all the social and public affairs of the city. Dr. Storrs’ 
sermons were erroneously stated in some recent sketch of 
him to be delivered memoriter. They have been fora year 
and more altogether extemporaneous. In this style of ora- 
tory, which requires special simplicity united with the high- 
est culture, he has become one of the most effective and 
able speakers in the country. A close student, a man of 
wide range of culture, and free from the eccentricities 
which give an ephemeral reputation, he is directing his 
power as a preacher more and more into that direct, prac- 
tical method which has always upon the mass of men the 
greatest moral effect. 





We Mean You !—A fortnight ago we published 
an appeal from our friend Mr. Halliday in behalf 
of ahome missionary imVermont. A man of su- 
perior ability, who could easily command a lucra- 
tive position, he has chosen to work on for many 
years ata salary of four hundred dollars; he is 
partially paralyzed, yet he continues to walk seve- 
ral miles each Sunday between the two churches 
in which he preaches; his sons cannot help him 
because they are in training forthe ministry. We 
appealed to our thousands of readers to contribute 
enough only to provide some means of conveyance 
for him, by which, half paralyzed as he is, that 
hard Sunday walk might be saved lim. We are 
sure that many hearts were touched by the simple 
story as told by Mr. Halliday, but, with a very few 
exceptions, each left it to his neighbor to do any- 
thing! Now we ask you to contribute, yourselves. 
The donations received have been : from Theodore 
Bliss, $25; Orange, N.J., $6; G. M., $5; D., $2. 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” 





A HELP TO CONGREGATIONAL SINGING.—We 
have before us a Circular of the National Musical 
Congress, which we would gladly reprint did our 
space permit. It describes an attempt now mak- 
ing to méet the difticulty in regard to congrega- 
tional singing. ‘ Worship by proxy,” it is said, is 
an evil that must soon give way; but the general 
neglect of elementary instruction bars the way to 
the needed reform. A committee has been appoint- 
ed by this Congress, to arrange a corps of teachers 
who shall work on this plan: to give under the 
auspices of local churches short courses of lessons, 
for two weeks or more—instruction being given in 
two daily classes, one primary and one more ad- 
vanced. The plan as developed in the Circular 
seems to us practical and, sensible ; and we re- 
commend those interested iff the subject to address 
the Committee, either for information or to secure 
teachers. Their addresses are: Theo. F. Seward, 
care Bigelow & Main, 425 Broome-St., New York ; 
and E. Tourjée, Music Hall, Boston. 





PLyMouTH ORGAN CONCERTS.—We take great 
pleasure in announcing the commencement of this 
admirable series of popular concerts, on Saturday, 
the 12th inst., at four o’clock in the afternoon, at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. We have watched 


this enterprise with deep interest from its begin- 


ning, several years ago, and rejoice to see that, 
not only has it been successful in Plymouth 
Church, but other churches have been induced to 
see the benefit of opening their houses and organs 
to this noble service of refining and educating the 
people. 

Saturday’s concert will be conducted by Mr. 
George W. Morgan, as organist; the intervals of 
organ music being filled with quartettes for male 
voices, by Messrs. Thatcher, Rockwood, Aiken, and 
Camp, whose fine training and exquisite taste in 
madrigal and glee music is well known. We bid 
the new series God speed! Theirs is a worthy 
work. 








We commend to the attention of thoughtful 
readers Dr. Stevens’ discussion of an important 
subject, under the title Art and Morality, on page 
298 of this paper. It will bewbserved that “The 
Children” no longer appears as a department head- 
ingin our columns,—but the children will find them- 





selves provided for more plentifully than before, 
as a natural part of “The Household.” For their 
especial benefit we began last week a story by 
Miss 8. J. Prichard, which will be continued for 
several weeks, called What Shawny did to the 
Light-house. We hope neither the children nor 
their elders will overlook the sketch on page 299, 
entitled Aunt Nelly. 





FROM ENGLAND. 


LONDON, Oct. 17. 


rIXHE venerable Church of England has at last 

“taken up arms against a sea of troubles.” 
Only half-aroused during the long debates which 
preceded the Irish Disestablishment, and waiting 
supinely while a later weakening measure was 
passed, she is now putting forth every energy to 
neutralize the effect of the Education Act. It is 
thought that the secularizing process proposed in 
that measure will be effectually forestelled in some 
sections of the country. To attain this end the 
greatest activity is necessary—inasmuch as the aid 
to new schools will soon be suspended; and the 
bishops are actively at work inciting their diocesan 
corps to unremitting effort. The head and front of 
the movement is the extensively-named National 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Church of England—which has 
for some time been holding meetings in various 
parts of the realm, in order to raise money with 
which to establish schools in districts at present un- 
provided for. Under the patronage of the Queen, and 
well-approved by the bishops, it bids fair to bring 
the standard of education up to the line proposed 
by Mr. Forster. Meantime the skirmishing shots pre- 
liminary to an attack on the Welsh Church, have 
been heard. Grave charges of inefficiency and ex- 
cessive expense have been brought against that 
body, strengthened by the argument which was so 
powerful in its operation against the Establishment 
in Ireland, that a dissenting population which 
forms a large majority ig forced to maintain a 
costly ecclesiastical systemrom which it derives no 
benefit, and with which it has no sympathy. This 
hostile movement has gained but little strength as 
yet, and it has been met boldly by direct statistical 
statements, proving the steady and encouragir 
progress of the Church in Wales, in prosperity 
power, and spirituality. 

The two great movements to obtain sustentation 
funds, have come to grief for the time. The first, 
intended to maintain the Episcopal Church in Ire- 
land by voluntary subscriptions through the United 
Kingdom, has been but partially successful, enough 
having been obtained to endow the Sees; and the 
demand has well-nigh exhausted the supply. In fact 
there are so many objects of British generosity at 
this time, that some of them must be put on half- 
rations. The fund for the aid of the sick and 
wounded in the continental war already amounts 
to $1,250,000; and there are other pressing demands 
on the Christian charity of the “sea-girt isle,” for 
the starving people of north-eastern France, and for 
the destitute fugitives who are landing in Dover 
and London. Concerning this latter class, the 
chaplain of the House of Commons lately made a 
terrible statement, that many young women have 
been decoyed away to ruin, by base men who wait 
upon the docks as the steamers come in with their 
decks crowded with friendless refugees from a devas- 
tated land. Some London ladies, noble in conduct 
and in name, have thrown open their houses to 
these poor and distressed sisters, and they will be 
amply protected in future. “‘ For I was a stranger, 
and ye took mein.” 

With so many channels to divert the,stream of 
Christian liberality, it is very natural that the less 
imminent need should be put aside for a time, and 
the Irish Church Sustentation Fund receives but few 
contributions. The movement in favor of a Congre- 
grationalist Fund to supplement the insufficient 
salaries of ministers in the rural districts, has as yet 
merely passed under the consideration of a Con- 
ference. It seems improbable that anything will 
be accomplished in this direction for some time, and 
there are not wanting those who are very suspicious 
of the preject, arguing that a Fund of this nature 
would render requisite a Board of Trustees, or other 
superior and unprecedented body, from which a 
centralization of power might reverse the whole 
course of Congregationalism. This conservative and 
traditionary party clings tenaciously to the theory 
of Congregationalism, although it seems evident 
that a well-managed Augmentation Fund would do 
much to relieve the scantily-paid ministers who are 
now in the field, and to keep their ranks filled with 
men of ability, who would be justly alarmed at the 
idea of a life spent close upon the starving-point, 
under the present system. 


There are some bright signals of success from the 
Christian laborers in this, the vast merchant city. 
The Midnight Mission continues to dispense its 
blessings to the sick-hearted and abandoned ones 
who come within its influence, or rather, who are 
gathered in there, for this institution is eminently 
aggressive in character. Scores of poor girls, caught 
in the vortex of sin, and whirling rapidly on to the 
double wreck of body and soul, have been saved 
and regenerated by the power of God working 
through those meetings. In those densely populated 
quarters of London, where all poverty and distress 
seems indigenous and unavoidable, there these as- 
semblies have been made, and short addresses de- 
livered so practical and plain as to impinge upon 
the consciences of the sad hearers—and produce, in 
many cases, blessed results which eternity will show. 
Another interesting line of labor is seen in the 
vicious and miserable district of St. Giles. At the 
convergent point of seven streets is that place called 
the Seven Dials, where all that is sad and dangerous 
in our Anglo-Saxon civilization may be seen. It is 
far worse than the Five Points of New York before 
that district was occupied by Christian workers. 
An earnest effort has long been made by a small 
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but consecrated body of Christian workers, to im- 
prove the condition of these people of the Seven 
Dials, and they are meeting with encouraging suc- 
cess. Coming out from their dark and reeking 
alleys, and from their crowded and unclean houses, 
the words ‘There is rest for the weary, in the 
swect fields of Eden,” strike with strange music on 
their hearts. Very many have found that rest, and 
on this side of Jordan; many more are coming, and 
the ‘‘ Bishop of St. Giles,” as the missionary preacher 
is sometimes called, has gained a vantage-ground 
from which he is accomplishing most noble results. 
PELERIN. 








The Household. 


DRESS. 








"ASHIONABLE 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


E are often asked why we do not speak 

out plainly, in the way of counsel and re- 
proof, about the absurdities of fashionable dress, now 
so apparent. What good would it do? Almost 
every paper has spoken plainly, or hinted—the worst 
kind of speaking, however unmistakable, on this 
subject, and what is the result? Week by week the 
fashion plates are increasingly monstrous, until at 
last we are uncertain whether it is a bona fide fash- 
ion plate we are looking at, or Punch and The 
Budget of Fun. Neither could take greater liber- 
ties or more atrociously caricature “the human 
form divine.’’ And, what would be very amusing, 
if the weakness did not excite so much pity—those 
who urge us to contribute our mite toward a reform 
—a more ehristian mode of dress, are, themselves, a 
marvellous structure—a pile, composed of frizzed, 
braided, curled and puffed hair, under which a 
small, delicate face appears; a dress, fringed, 
flounced, puffed and trailing, with hoops and pan- 
niers protruding like a dromedary’s hump; and all 
this miserable deformity borne about on high heels 
and the tips of the toes—the discomfort and pain of 
such unnatural locomogjon accepted and endured 
because it is the fashion. Yet, these fair inquirers 
appeared wholly unconscious that their own disfig- 
urement was a stronger appeal for aid than any 
words could have been. 

Why not begin this reform in your own dress? 
Brush your hair smoothly, and give us the satisfac- 
tion of once more seeing what the head is, as God 
made it; take off yards of silk, lace, and fringe, and 
show us a natural, graceful figure. You who move 
in what is called fashionable society can do more by 
such independence than all that can be written. 
Try one season, and mark the change you would 
effect. ‘‘Oh, we couldn’t think of such a thing! 
‘As well be out of the world as out of fashion,’ you 
know. It would make us so very conspicuous by 
our singularity. We think it would not be modest 
to take such a stand. No one person can effect the 
change—it must be simultaneous.’’ Ah, had all re- 
formers reasoned so, What would now be the condi- 
tion of the civilized world! But Fashion is a tyrant, 
and we fear volumes written on the evils which she 
brings, will do little good until women have learned 
to defy her. A few, in every age, have done val- 
iantly in their attempts to dethrone her, but she 
changes so often, and so abruptly and entirely, it is 
difficult to keep track of her. As far back as we can 
search, )the whirligig of fashion has been in per- 
petual motion, unceasing, in its changes. The 
advice and admonition of age and experience have 
little influence toward checking this long-estab- 
lished tyranny. The old look sadly upon the vaga- 
ries of the young; butif they glance back to their 
own early days, would they not recall equal absurdi- 
ties in the ‘fashions of that period, or on a moment’s 
reflection, perhaps, even the dress and style to which 
they’still pertinaciously adhere, may be liable to the 
same criticism? 

We vividly remember the look of dissatisfaction 
on our grandmother’s face, a dear little woman 
nearly eighty years old, whose keen black eyes 
flashed ominously, as we came before her for inspec- 
tion, dressed for our first party. We stood, at four- 
teen, a full head the taller, but were abashed at the 
dignified air of authority with which she discanted 
on the ridiculousness of our attire. A very narrow 
skirt, with a few gathers in the back, three small 
pleats on each side—it took but six or seven yards 
then for a dress—a full waist, with a narrow band 
round the neck like a baby’s slip, and the belt almost 
under the arm, a large lace ‘‘ Vandyke”’ or cape over 
the shoulders; the hair was combed high on the top 
of the head and tightly tied, and the length twisted 
into a knot or bow, and kept in place by a big tor- 
toise-shell comb, the top of it full three inches high, 
and six or seven inches round; this was placed back 
of the hair. Our first high-topped comb! What a 
wonderful work of art it was in our eyes! And the 
dress—our first silk—of changeable hues, like the 
silks which are now coming again into fashion—how 
stylish it did look! We thought every one must 
recognize its elegance. Yet, here was this “little 
grandma,” whose judgment, next to our mother’s, 
was infallible, looking with disdain upon it, and 
turning our whole outfit into ridicule! It was heart- 
breaking! And for our first party! Fourteen was 
very young to go to parties, but being tall for the 
age, we were invited, by mistake, we presume. At 
the present time, young ladies of three and four send 
out and receive their cards, and with gloves and fans, 
frizzled hair and flounced dresses, mimic the affecta- 
tion and absurdities of their elders. We have no 
sweet, simple childhood any longer. 

But how was our revered critic attired? The soft, 
white hair, still quite abyndant, was brushed straight 
over from the brow, not tied on top, but rolled as 
tightly as it could be drawn over what was then 
called a pillow—now it would be, we presume, a rat 
—and fastened on the top of the head by two long 
silver pins with arrow heads; a spotless white mull 
cap, with a very high crown and deep frill Was put 
on over this pillow and tied with a broad black satin 
ribbon, in a bow on top; a string of gold beads, a 


square of white lace folded over the shoulders and 
crossed in pleats in front, was under the dress of 
heavy black satin; the waist of said dress made long 
down to the hips, with a point before and behind, 
the skirt not trailed but immensely full, very high- 
heeled slippers, a large black satin bag or reticule, 
embroidered with white beads, on her arm, in which 
was the ever-present knitting-work, completed the 
costume. And this queerly dressed little grand- 
mother scoffed at our newer style as being the height 
of absurdity. Her dress appeared appropriate to 
her, because we had never seen her otherwise at- 
tired; but with all affectionate deference to her 
superior wisdom we thought it very ugly, and would 
have shrunk in disgust from wearing it ourselves; 
but doubtless our new dress, in which we then re- 
joiced, would strike our grand-children now as 
equally undesirable. ‘ 

So fashion changes, and words of expostulation are 
wasted. But in this age of improvement, when we 
turn our backs on the things of old while something 
new is daily being developed or invented, the won- 
der is that in the realms of fashion we see so little 
purely original. But, like a poor horse in a tread- 
mill, she goes the same circuit, and about every fifty 
years she finds the end and is compelled to return 
and ‘reproduce, with some strange additions, but 
few improvements, the styles our grand-mothers 
and greatygrand-mothers wore. The high heels, 
hoops, trains, and panniers are but the renewal of 
the fashions of a semi-barbarous age, which, once 
buried, should never have been revived. 

Addison, in many of his writings—see partieularly 
papers 98 and 127 in the Spectator—severely criticises 
the prevailing fashions of his day. Many of these 
deformities our better instructed women have fora 
year or two past, again most foolishly reproduced. 
We may not quote his articles, because the homely 
language of that period would shock our greater 
refinement, although if it could be arranged for 
opera or theatre his wholesome counsels might be 
listened to in public without a blush, but it would 
be vulgarity to print them in a family paper. 

There is much to be said, aside from the absurdity 
of the style, and its destruction of all grace and 
beauty, of the great extravagance which must attend 
the present fashions, breaking up many homes, and 
alienating true love, and the’ permanent injury done 
to health, subjecting its devotees to long years, per- 
haps, of discomfort and yogering sufferings, or an 
early grave. But we must leave that for another 
time. 


RECEIPTS, 


*®SAVE YOUR BREAD CRuMBs.—Never throw away 
a bit of bread, if clean. Keep a shallow tin pan for 
the special purpose of drying stale bread. When 
the ovens are not in use, slip in the pan of bread 
scraps, leaving the oven door open, that they 
may notscorch. As fast as one installment is well 
dried, roll it fine, keeping one side of your bread 
board for that special purpose, and then sift it 
through a moderately coarse sieve. Put the bread 
crumbs into a bag and suspend itin some cool dry 
place, adding to it as fast as you get more dried. 
Crumbs thus saved are very useful for stuffing, or to 
roll chops, oysters, or scollops in, for frying, and just 
as good as cracker crumbs for every purpose. 
BrEAD Puppinc.—One quart fine bread crumbs, 
one cup of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
half pound suet chopped fine, one coffee-cup raisins, 
half a rind of preserved orange-peel or citron cut 
thin and fine, a very little nutmeg and cinnamon, 
two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, one small teaspoon- 
ful soda, one teaspoonful of salt. Stir in milk enough 
to make it thick as pound cake; beating all thor- 
oughly together; put it into a buttered pudding 
mould, and boil three hours. Be careful to keep the 
water boiling all the time. 


To PREPARE Cotp Roast BEEF or MuttTron.— 
Cut off the meat as thin as possible; dip each slice in 
flour; cover the bottom of a deep dish with a layer 
of meat thus prepared; dust over it a little pepper, 
salt, sage and sweet marjoram—very little of each— 
add another layer of the meat, dipped in flour, and 
seasoned in the same way. Continue this till the 
dish is half full, then pour over it what gravy was 
left, being careful to remove every particle of fat. 
If not gravy en8ugh, substitute water. Turn in half 
a teacup of catsup, or a pint can of tomatoes, add- 
ing a little clove or allgpice. Add water enough to 
fill it nearly full, fit a plate tightly over it, to keep 
in the flavor, and bake two hours. Boil some pota- 
toes and mash them, adding a little salt, butter, and 
milk. Make it into a high wall around the edge of a 
well-heated platter; beat up an egg and brush over 
the potatoes, and when the meat is done turn it into 
the platter; slip it again into the oven, to remain 
long enough to brown the potatoes a fine golden 
brown. The poorest and toughest parts of uncooked 
beef may be made deliciously tender if prepared in 
this manner; but it must be in the oven one hour 
longer. 

ParKER House RO.Lis.—Two quarts flour, one 
large spoonful of lard, add a little salt, one pint 
boiled milk—set aside till cold—half cup sugar, half 
cup yeast. Make a hole in centre of the flour, put in 
milk, etc., and rise over night. In the morning 
knead it well. and rise till noon; then cut it into 
long, narrow rolls and let it rise till tea time. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’s CAKE.—One pound of flour, 
one of sugar, one of raisins (Sultana, or stoneless rai- 
sins are the best), one-half pound butter, four eggs, 
one gill brandy, one gill wine, one gill cream, half a 
nutmeg, half teaspoonful each cloves and cinnamon. 
Bake in one loaf. \ 


Maccaroons.—One pound of sugar, whites of 
three eggs, one quarter pound blanched and pounded 
almonds. Sprinkle sugar on paper and drop in little 
round cakes. 


App_Le FLoat.—One pint stewed and well mashed 
apples, whites of three eggs, and four large spoon- 
fuls of sugar, beaten until stiff; then add the apple, 
and beat all together till stiff enough to stand alone. 
Fill a deep dish with rich cream, or boiled soft cus- 
tard, and pile the float on top. This is excellent with 
other fruits, in place of the apple, 
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WHAT SHAWNY DID TO THE 
LIGHT-HOUSE. 
CHAPTER SECOND. 
HOW THE ANGEL OF THE WATER-PAIL 
SAVED SHAWNY. 


NE cannot tell everything in a story all at 

onee,”’ said a child to me, and I agree, for I 
fully intended to tell you how Shawny came to have 
so odd a name, and, instead of that, I told you how 
her father came to get a name at all. 

Shawny’s mother would not give her a name, be- 
cause she thought that should be given by her father, 
and he, poor soul, had no one to name her for. You 
are probably named after some uncle or aunt or cou- 
sin, or a grandfather or a grandmother possibly, and 
I hope they had pleasant names, for it is not a nice 
thing to have an ugly name to carry about and to be 
sounded in your ears every hour. 

So it chanced that Shawny grew to be three years 
old and had never been called by any name but 
“ Baby.” 

One day, in early summer, Shawny escaped from 
the little house close by the tall light-house, and got 
down to the shore. It so happened that Mr. Storm 
wus up witere the lantern was, and Mrs. Storm was 
making bread. She had put Shawny to sleep, coy- 
ered her up like a choice little bit of something very 
precious, and left her there. But Shawny did not 
like to stay asleep that day. Something kept calling 
to her from out of doors may be, and she would 
answer with a twitch of her little hands or a flutter 
of her eye-lids, until finally they opened wide, and 
she slid down from the little “‘settle’’ and went out 
of doors. At first, the bright sun shining every- 
where made her blind, but, by and by, not seeing any 
one about, she edged away from the house further 
and further until she reached the shore. 

Two or three times in the year, when the tides ran 
very low, there was asand bar running out from the 
Island, to be seen a mile. This was one of the days. 
Shawny had never been old enough to notice it 
before. There it lay like a path of shining things, 
leading into the treacherous sea. Shawny knew 
nothing of danger. She only saw the long line of 
sands, dripping with sea-water, looking like a fairy 
bridge in the sun light, and so her little feet kept 
stepping nearer and nearer to it, until, at last, they 
touched the bar and went wandering out, out, out, 
and each instant the ocean came in, rising higher 
and higher with every wave. Shawny only thought 
it nice to see the white crests leaping up the rocks, 
so she sat down and buried her tiny feet in the sand, 
and filled her apron with it; then she tossed the 
shining particles over her hair in childish glee, and all 
the time the treacherous sea was drawing up close to 
the poor baby sitting there. Down among the sands 
the cold waters surged until they touched her feet. 
Then she jumped up, shook the shining curls back 
from her eyes, and lo! there was no pathway; noth- 
ing but here and there a rock, or a little shining 
patch of sand. 

“‘Papa! Mamma!” she shouted, but they could not 
hear the call. 

Don’t you think it would have been very kind and 
beautiful in God, who sees every thing, and knew 
that this baby was out there, if he had sent an angel 
down from heaven to pick up this baby out of the 
sea? We are so blind and stupid that we don’t see 
God’s angels, or know them half the time. This was 
the kind of angel that God sent to save Shawny. 

Mrs. Storm was kneading bread at that minute. 
She took up a handful of flour from the bowl and 
sprinkled it over the dough. It looked so white and 
soft and puffy that it somehow made her think of 
her child asleep on the low settle in the next room. 
She glanced up at the clock. You will wonder, per- 
haps, what folks used a clock for on that little island. 
You would suppose that they would sleep when they 
liked, get up when they pleased, and do just what 
they wanted to all day, wouldn’t you? That clock 
was one of the most important things on the place 
—that, and an almanac, because the laws of the 
United States were very strong in their command 
about just the minute when the lantern should send 
out its light. The light was to burn at sun-set. Half 
the time it was cloudy in the sky, and often storm- 
ing, so Mr. Storm watehed the almanac to learn 
what time the sun set, and the clock to find out the 
time. 

“Baby’s having a nice sleep to-day,’ thought 
pretty little Mrs. Storm, and she plunged her hands 
into the flour and kneaded away for a minute very 
fast. Suddenly she heard a great sound; it seemed 
in the room itself, and almost as loud as if a gun hed 
been fired just behind her. She looked about, but 
seeing nothing wrong, took her hands quickly out 
from the bread, and without stopping to even get 
the dough off she went to see if her baby had fallen 
from the settle. As we know, no baby was there. 
Out ran Mrs. Storm and called to her husband high 
up in the tower. No, Baby was not with him. Where 
then could she be? Mr. Storm was so much in the 
habit of taking a look about the horizon before leav- 
ing the place that he did so then, and his eyes ran 
out the line that told where the bar was. He saw 
something wrong there. “The bar! the bar!’ he 
shouted, ‘‘she’s on the bar.’ Mrs. Storm did not 
wait for her husband to get down the long steps and 
ladders. She sped away to the beach, the light flour 
flying from her hands as she ran, and on out through 
the little waves that just struck their foam together 
like little children playing “ patty-cake,” and then 
her strong husband overtook her and plunged past 
into deeper water. He soon caught the baby in his 
arms. The waves had struck her where she stood 
between two rocks, and drenched her sunny hair and 
her pretty little pink dress, but the two rocks had 
kept them from washing her out to sea. Mr. and 
Mrs. Storm sat down on the shore at last with Baby 
between them, and I am not ashamed to write that 
they cried and were too thankful to talk for a good 
many minutes. At last Mr. Storm asked, ‘‘ What 
made ydu go out there, Baby?” and she, in her lisp- 
ing way, said, ‘‘’Cause ’twas all shawny out there.” 
From that hour Baby was forgotten, and the new 
name of Shawny was given. So you see, after all, 
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God did send down to save the baby. I almost for-! 





got to tell you what the Angel of Sound was that 
frightened Mrs. Storm. A brass hoop on a water 
paul had burst. 


. CHAPTER THIRD. 


HOW SHAWNY WENT TO SEE THE OLD 
MAIN-LAND,. 


After this adventure the closest outlook was kept 
upon the small wanderer until she grew old enough 
to understand that the place was full of danger and 
never to be trusted. 

A great event came into Shawny’s life in its sixth 
year. On one bright morning when the ocean was 
asleep and dreaming of a calm, the little boat be- 
longing to the island was made ready for a voyage, 
and Shawny stood looking on with vague wonder to 
see her father half fill the skiff with dried sea-weed, 
which she had never seen him do before. 

“Papa, what is that for?’ she asked. 

“You will know by and by,” he said. ‘“‘ Run up to 
the house now, your mother is waiting for you.” 

Shawny obeyed, although she did want to stay and 
see what was going on very much. Up at the house 
she found her mother very busy indeed, but in the 
midst of it all she stopped to dress Shawny. Then 
she began to suspect that her father was going to 
take her with him in the boat, which wastrue. At 
last all was ready, and Shawny was lifted into the 
boat, and se safely tucked away in the stern of it 
in the sea-weed. Away, away they rowed, and poor 
little Mrs. Storm was left on the island all alone, for 
something might befall to keep Mr. Storm from 
getting back in time to light the lantern, and then 
ships might be lost, or, at the least, the light-keeper 
would lose his situation. Many times he looked 
back at the little woman who still stood watching 
them with her head half shielded from the sun by 
an uplifted apron until at last he could no longer 
see her. Then he pulled away for the old main-land 
with vigor. Shawny had never in her life been away 
from the little island where she was born. She knew 
no more of the world than a fly. She could scarcel) 
keep still in the boat, so impatient was she to get to 
shore and see her wonderful grandfather and grand- 
mother and a little boy-cousin that she had heen told 
she was to see. 

The boy’s name was Albert Hume; he was a won- 
derful boy, she thought, for he could ride on a rock- 
ing-horse, and had asled, and kept a dog, and was 
altogether a most remarkable creature, quite beyond 
little Shawny’s power of imagination. His rocking- 
horse might be as large as the light-house, she 
thought, for she had never seen a horse or a cow, 
or even a hop-toad. She was full of eager curiosity, 
but, with it all, when her father left her at her 
grandfather’s door, promising to come soon for her, 
she clung fast to his neck and begged to go back 
with him, then. 

“You mustn’t keep me now, Shawny,” he said, “or 
I shall not get home until it is late, and your mother 
will be so lonely.” Then Shawny unwound her 
arms and let him go, but that night she cried herself 
to sleep, as home-sick a little child as the world ever 
saw. The next day it rained allday. Shawny stood 
beside a little window in her grandfather’s kitchen 
and cried. Inside the window-pane ran down her 
tears, outside ran down the rain, and comforted she 
would not be, but all day long she begged her grand- 
father to take her home. 

“What an old poke she is,’ said Albert Hume, 
after trying for a long time to coax her to ransack 
the garret with him. “I don’t believe for my part 
it’s good for girls to live on islands if that’s the way 
they’re to behave if ever they get off one.” 

Grandmother coaxed her with cookies with seeds 
in them, and apples and plums and nuts, but she 
would not be pacified until the sun came out just 
before it was evening. Then her grandmother told 
her she would take her upon a high hill and show 
her the light-house. Shawny did not really quite 
believe that she should see it when she went, but 
there it was, and the island looking just like a bit of 
a big thunder cloud with a white stick in it, and the 
stick was the light-house. The sight of it stopped 
Shawny’s tears, and she began to look at things 
around her, and to have a right nice time at her 
grandfather’s. Albert Hume soon found her a very 
charming little cousin, and when a few days later 
she went away, he changed his opinion about “ girls 
who live on islands,” and he came very near being 
home-sick, without knowing why, he felt so lonely 
without her. To Shawny, the wonders of the visit 
were many. She never forgot the pleasure of it, but 
there was no moment of it all one half so sweet as 
was that one in which her father lifted her from 
the boat and put her down on the precious island 
again. Why, it, with its old scarred rocks and 
rough grasses, and crying waves and lonely white 
tower where burst the light at night, was the rich- 
est, brightest place in the whole world to her then. 
Shawny’s motker was at the landing, for she had 
been watching the life-boat from afar, and, as once 
more she gathered her little darling in her arms and 
kissed her, she resolved that she could not be parted 
from her again. Shall I tell you the first object that 
Shawny ran to see as soon as she was liberated? It 
was to arock, where, in the sun, she knew she should 
find her kitten. There it lay, a little bundle of 
breathing fur as white and black as ever, with not a 
sign of teeth or claws about it. Shawny expected 
that kitty would rise to welcome her and tell her in 
the fondest kitten manner that she was so glad that 
she, Shawny, has come back to pet and feed and 
tend her, but no, kitty only opened her round, 
sleepy yellow eyes just once, and then winked them 
off to sleep again. 

It was there and then that Shawny Storm first 
learned the lesson of the ingratitude of the world 
through that senseless little kitten. 

“Mamma, kitty don’t care one bit o’mite bout 
seeing me,’’ gasped poor Shawny. 

“Well, here is Kino, he cares,” and with the 
words out sprang a tawny shepherd dog, who, with 
one bound, overturned Shawny on the ground, and 
then lay down beside her and began to lap at her 
hands and face with his big, rough tongue. Shawny 
slapped him first, then she threw her arms around 
his dear, shaggy neck, and laid her head on his head, 
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and made a very pretty picture for her mother, and 
the ocean and the sky and mayhap the angels to see. 

Shawny fell asleep that night, thinking that her 
little bed was the best bed in the world, and I 
‘*vuess’” it was, for her, or God would not have 
made her to sleep in it. 





LETTER TO A BOY 
ABOUT SPAIN, 
MADRID, 17th September, 1870. 

\ 4 Y DEAR—, —My house looks down on the 
4¥YL extremity of a great market. About six in the 
morning the market opens, and a noise like the roar 
of a voleano commences—people shouting at the top 
of their voices commending their wares, newspaper 
boys making the city ring with their shrill cries, the 
more startling that telegrams about the war are 
always coming in. Sometimes I stand in the balcony 
and look down at thescenes at my feet. Such motley 
objects! Seven menin a row close to each other 
mending the causeway—a man carrying on his back 
a large leather sofa—a lot of hat boxes on a hurdle 
borne between two men—bird cages—melon sellers 
at tables with basins of water—donkeys carrying 
melons, peaches, grapes, one donkey this morning 
loaded with brown pots and dishes, its head with 
long ears in motion, towards the pavement, its tail 
outside, whisking contentment as the wares go off, 
relieving him of the burden—baker with large 
breadbasket on his hand—ladies with high-heeled 
shoes rocking along the pavement. I observe a 
change in ladies’ apparel since last year, the gowns 
now don’t sweep the streets with long trains. About 
twenty women selling fruit from baskets—women of 
all ranks without bonnets—priests in black gowns 
and shovel hats, as if the best part of their religion 
were outside—occasionally a troop of soldiers march- 
ing past with quicker step than we find in other 
countries—sashes and trousers suspended like crim- 
inals from cross roads—bouquets of flowers at the 
street corners—lorry with three mules in a line, 
obliged with horror to turn in the narrow street, in 
consequence of the repairs going on} endless musi- 
cians, strumming guitars, some with no more melody 
than a cockchafer, as it booms past us at eventide, 
others playing more artistically ; a girl, attended by 
musicians, dancing with castanets, at early morn; a 
lame creature, who crawls on his knees after he has 
performed antics, and as he follows the girl along 
the street, who kindly allows a blind man (her rela- 
tive) to lay his hand on her shoulder as the company 
move along when the dance is over, looks very like 
the lame lad in the “Spanish Gipsy,’’ who cried ‘‘O 
jala! would he carry me ;’’ two men in red trousers 
playing guitars; a pretty boy with a tambourine, 
leaping about and securing coins of extraordinarily 
small value from shops, and windows, and passen- 
gers, which he stows away in his father’s pocket ; 
two Sisters of Mercy, with black mantles, only the 
white front of their bonnet peering from the gloom ; 
ampsellers ; men with sponges strung in long lines 
hanging from their shoulders; girls singing; boy 
with a prettily painted child’s coffin on his head— 
coffins in Madrid are sometimes as gay looking as 
_adies’ dresses!~-red pepper sellers; a cross standing 
at the corner of a street, with ten long tails of arti- 
ficial hair suspended, and of different colors, black, 
brown, and golden, reminding one of tomahawks; 
policemen ; men with hose to water the streets, a 
splendid, a wise institution, for which Madrid excels 
other cities, the stream spouting up making people 
scamper; a soldier’s funeral with music, the hearse 
brought to a stand by the repairs, the musicians 
blowing on without intermission, Death at last re- 
luctantly obliged to turn his carriage in the narrow 
way and pass off by another path, ete. One morn- 
ing I walked through the market. Such a Babel! 
Onions, grapes, peaches, pears, cabbage, cucumbers, 
figs, carrots, beetroot, French beans (called ‘“‘ Jew- 
esses”’ in Madrid), eggs, melons, radishes, mushrooms, 
lemons, live snails for eating (two kinds), hares, 
rabbits, partridges, fish of novel aspect, eels, shell- 
fish, etc., ete, As I was walking by the stalls my 
arm was grasped bya man. He turned out to bea 
servant in the house where I lodged. [le told me 
afterward the people asked him whol was, what I 
was doing there, and that they were saying to each 
other “to make me pay well for whatever I bought.” 
I did not, however, perform the part of merchant. 

Now, I must write to you about other doings. I 
attended the funeral of a boy exactly your age 
(twelve years) the other day. His name was Antonio 
Sanchez. This boy about two years ago was 
picked off the streets. He was a very wicked lad, 
addicted to everything bad. His father was dead, 
his mother drunken, his sister evil. After coming 
to the Protestant School a remarkable change passed 
over him. He learned his lessons with great dili- 
gence, and read the Holy Scriptures. I have seen 
his Bible since his death marked by himself in many 
places. He drank in instruction—making such 
progress as quite took the heart of Mr. Armstrong 
and his Spanish teachers, as also, I may say, of his 
companions at school. Well, he was seized with 
small-pox, and though a good British physician 
(Dr. G.), Mr. Armstrong, and a younger man, his 
Sabbath-school teacher, attended him carefully, 
after eleven days’ illness he died. Five hours after- 
ward his coffin, exposed to view, passed along the 
streets to the place where Protestants are buried, all 
the little fellows, his companions, accompanying the 
hearse to the grave. We crossed the Manzanares. 
Evening was at hand. The sun was setting in great 
splendor behind the Guadarrama Hills. At the 
grave the children sang hymns. Mr. Armstrong and 
Kdward Castro prayed and spoke. The good Sab- 
bath-school teacher who had been so kind to Antonio 
became so much affected that he had to be led away 
from the spot. The mode of burial in Spain rather 
went against my feelings. Little baskets full of 
hard, dry earth were passed from hand to hand, 
and their contents thrown on the coffin with most 
unpleasant sound, and the dust rose out of the grave 
like smoke. Darkness, too, began to fall, and we 
had to leave the spot, the grave being only half 
filled. Butif the earth, under the pall of night, had 
nothing to offer in the way of making the grave of a 














young Christian pleasant to the mind, it was other- 
wise with the heavens. Casting the eye upwards, 
the whole firmament was glittering with stars, and 
one could read in words graven on the broad sur- 
face of the sky God’s monumental inscription— 
“They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn many to right- 
eousness as the stars, for ever and ever.”’ 
(Signed) A. N. SOMERVILLE. 

—English Paper. 





THE WINTER EVENINGS. 

‘HE annually recurring problem, How to spend 
the long winter evenings? is close at hand. An 
indefinite idea of books and sewing, of calls and 
parties, of children packed off early to bed when 
they are troublesome, and indulged in late carousal 
on special occasions, floats before the mind of many 
a perplexed mother, while the father thinks of the 
reading-room and the public meeting as affording 
some sort of relief from the juvenile clatter. The 
‘“‘ young folks” themselves are beginning to look up 
their “‘ games” and inquire for new story books, and 
to plan for such amusements as limited space and 
parental sense of propriety will allow. The kites 
and the bat-sticks, the croquet set and the garden 
swing, are sent back to the garret, and the inventive 
Genius of Play scratches his head with an air which 
says, ‘“‘ I must find out something new for this season. 

We wish that we had “learned the trade” of de- 
vising indefinite varieties of wholesome recreation, 
such as both young and old need. It would be a far 
nobler business to supply households with a good 
stock of “ plays,’’ some, at least, new every year, 
than to furnish women with a multitude of new 
fashions. As a people we have great lack of health- 
ful, social, domestic enjoyments suited to all ages, and 
we much underrate their importance. We forget 
that the child is the father of the man, that parenfs 
need the joyful abandon of sport quite as much—if 
notgs much of it—as they who are not yet adequate 
to a burden of care. We are apt to look upon grown 
people who share in ‘“ childish amusements” with a 
mistaken pity, or we regard their conduct as pure 
condescension, failing to see that they are blessing 
themselves quite as much as entertaining the chil- 
dren. We cherish false notions of dignity and of the 
basis upon which authority rests. We are too fear- 
ful lest the familiarity of ‘‘ fun” should breed con- 
tempt, and most of us would blush to be caught ina 
genuine frolic. 

Here is a mistake likely to be fatal at the outset to 
any system of amusement for children. It is an 
error to assume that children only need play. The 
whole family needs it, from baby to grandfather. 
The household is absolutely one in its interests. All 
its members need “ a time to laugh,” and it is by far 
the best plan for them to laugh all together. We 
make no exceptions. We would not give a fig for a 
doctor of divinity who cannot roll on the floor with 
the baby, trot all over the house with two-year-old 
on his back, “ whittle’ with the boys, giggle with 
the girls, and tell them all funny stories till the very 
dumb walls glow with merriment. We wouldn’t 
vote for a deacon who was not in the habit of filling 
the lungs of his soul by the help of domestic comedy. 
As for trusting a business man who frowns upon 
such ‘‘ puerile behavior,’”’ we would assoon trust the 
ghost of Herod. 

Let men and women settle this in their hearts to 
begin with, that they themselves need a hearty diur- 
nal shaking up, such as comes of companionship 
with children; mark, we say companionship, which 
is afar different thing from mere devotion to their 
entertainment from a sense of duty. There is no 
more rational unbending of the strained faculties, 
no better preventive of the chafing of responsibility 
than this habitual loosening of the bands of conven- 
tional propriety; for whatever the world may 
properly demand of us while we are doing its work 
abroad, we are absolved therefrom in that one dear 
spot which is wholly our own. Home has its own 
atmosphere and its own laws of propriety. 

Having taken this stand, parents have but one 
short step to make in order to win for themselves 
and their children a settlement of the question, How 
shall we spend the evenings? If they will join to 
their own participation in such amusements as al- 
ready exist, a little careful thought as to possible 
improvements and additions, they will be richly re- 
warded, not only in the delight directly afforded, 
but much more in growing confidence and affection. 
Nothing so binds a child to its parents as to see 
their manifest interest in and kindly provision for 
such things as most please it. Wehave known a boy 
burst into tears on learning that a parent had 
planned for his enjoyment of a day’s sport. The 
furnishing of food, raiment and shelter; the fre- 
quent acceding to petitions; and the toleration of 
noise and confusion do not make much of an im- 
pression upon children—no more than God’s daily 
mercies do upon us of larger growth. But as “ spe- 
cial providences”’ affect us, so does every lively par- 
taking of the spirit of their little lives affect them: 
it is a “hook of steel” which years cannot wear 
away. That feeeling of domestic unity which should 
grow with the growth of bones and muscles can best 
be fed when special pains are taken to anticipate the 
wants of those who belong to the hungry age of ad- 
olescence. They are best taught to help each other 
by the parental example, and that example is best 
appreciated when set within the pale of their own 
sympathies. 

If we would accustom ourselves to this freedom of 
domestic intercourse, not deeming play unworthy of 
preparatory study, we should find a crop of enter- 
tainments springing up at our very hearthstones, 
and should have no occasion to fear outside dissipa- 
tions, or tiresome indoor skirmishes with parental 
authority or fraternal restlessness, We should secure 
that indispensable blessing of filial confidingness, 
which would keep children from much moral harm. 
There would be less occasion for those frequent re- 
sorts to license and unhealthy excitement which 
separate the family, the father going to his club, or 
the mother to a party ; the “ big girls and boys” to a 
“ break-dowm’ (alas, yes), and poor little Johnny 














and Susan to a prematurely early bed wet with 
lonely tears. 





AUNT NELLY. 


BY C. A. G. 


S" E is no creation of the fancy, nor have I gone 

out of my way to obtain materials for this 
sketch. Itsonly meritis simple, unexaggerated truth 
and the lesson that lies in the story of such a brave 
Christian soul. 

From the first morning we awoke in this Southern 
summer land, Aunt Nelly has been a familiar figure 
among the dusty servitors around us, and the pre- 
siding genius of our comical but very satisfactory 
cuisine. Not having the fear of Deacon Pogram and 
his ilk before our New England eyes, we have some- 
times talked with her, and thus learned the story of 
her life from her own lips. I give it as nearly as 
possible in her own language, which lacks the pecu- 
liar accent of the field negro, since Nelly has always 
been a house servant among educated people. I add 
nothing to its pathos, and I know too well that her 
race can furnish many a counterpart of its record. 

Her early home was in “ole Virginny,” and like 
all freed people, who came from that region, her in- 
tense desire is to return thither. ‘For,’ as Nelly 
says, in a moment of confidence, “there aint no 
place like itin this low-down South country where 
I’se been homesick ,these twenty years. , ’Pears like 
I’m afraid when my last hour comes I’ll be longing 
so for Virginny that I'll lose sight of the gospel city.”’ 

‘‘A better country, that is, a heavenly,” suggested 
my sympathetic companion. 

“That’s so, missis; I’se been lookin’ toward that 
blessed land all my life, and when my summons 
comes I know the Lord won’t hide itfrom me. But 
I do pray He’ll show me the ole home in Norfolk 
first.’’ 

“* How come you to leave it, Nelly ?” 

“The sake of my chile brought me to it, ma’am. 
My master was a good man; he come of a fine 
family, too. But he got in debt and had to sell some 
of his hands. My girl was the first to be took, she 
was so han’some and smart. ’Peared as if I couldn’t 
stand that nohow. So Iup and tole Mass’ Frank to 
sell me ’long of Katie. 

“*Get out, Nelly,’ says he. 

“*I’m a goin’ sure,’ I says. ‘My han’some girl 
don’t go way down South without her mammy to 
look after her.’ Well, there was a heap of trouble. 
But I held to my way, and the trader he was gl 
enough to get me. I was a mighty fine cook in the 
days. And Mass’ Frank he couldn’t stand out when 
my blood was up. ’Peared as if they’d had to get 
Katie over my dead body if they hadn’t let me go 
with her, and I reckon they knowed it!” 

There is a toss in Nelly’s head and a fire in her 
luminous eyes that make us think it very probable. 

“Was Katie your only child?” we asked. 

“Well, missis, that was the pain of it. I had four 
more, but they was boys. She was my only girl, just 
sixteen and pretty. It was this way, yousee. The 
rest was little, but they could shift for themselves 
better; anyhow, shame and sin could not come to 
them like they could to Katie. .Oh missis, those ole 
times! they made us women pray the good Lord to 
give us all boys for children! So I kissed my boys 
and Jim—he was my husband, he cried; but I just 
says, ‘Jim, you mind them, and [ll mind our girl.’ 
I'll keep off the misery if a mammy can, and bring 
her ’long pure to the gospel city where you shall 
meet us by and by.’ It come hard, but he knowed 
*twas best.”’ 

There is a silence while Nelly rocks pensively to 
and fro, until I ask: 

“Did you have a good home down here ?”’ 

‘“Well, God’s will must be done, and it ain’t allays 
like ourn, missis. We was comfortable awhile; 
folks seemed to know what brought me, and Katie 
wasn’t bothered. I prayed strong every day, and 
maybe that was the reason. But, only one year—a 
short year—and she died. You see, she was put to 
field work, and she wasn’t used to it. She couldn’t 
stand it, and broke right down. When she first took 
to her bed, I couldn’t tend her on account of all my 
work, but finally missss tol’ me I might. But laws! 
when I went into the room I see how it was. They 
said Katie would not know me, but I just went up 
to the bed and says ‘Honey® ‘It’s my dear ole 
mammy,’ says she, right off. 

“** Yes, honey,’ I says; ‘and how is you, chile of 
my heart?) ‘Mammy, I’m gwine where I'll never 
pick no more cotton;’ and with that she kinder 
smiled up at me. ‘Honey, if that’s so, can you see 
the Lord Jesus? He’s here sure; put out your dyin’ 
hand, my chile, and let Him lead you through the 
flood.’ ‘So Ido, mammy,’ she says: for I had raised 
her a prayin’ girl. 

‘“*T held her in these arms all that day, and at sun- 
down she whispered, kinder soft: ‘Mammy, heaven 
is better’n Georgy—I’m glad to go;’ then she 
kissed me. And I hadn’ no chile on earth, for she’d 
gone up to the Lord Jesus. My only girl,—and I 
was alone in a strange land!”’ 

Sympathetic Nan’s eyes are hidden, and I find the 
moisture on my own cheek; but Nelly sheds no 
tear, only her voice softens in pathetic cadence. 

“Thank you, missis. A human heart can’t break, 
so mine didn’t. But all the world looked to me like 
a pine clarin’; I didn’t see nothin’ but blackness and 
ashes nowhar. However, the Lord was good; He 
showed me how I’d hoped to keep Katie safe by my 
pore strength; but He had done far better, and hid 
her from evil in His arms, that were a heap mightier 
than mine. The Lord never lets His chillen alone until 
they feel His love just as dear in tribulation as any 
other time. So He brought me through, and I can 
think of Katie and thank Him.” 

Truly if ever eager faith and love glorify any face 
they do Nelly’s, as she thus sums up this tragedy of 
her mother-heart. And though all her life is woven 
of such trials until its colors are as dusky as her 
ebon skin, one golden thread of heavenly hope runs 
through the whole. 

It would take too long to relate her story in its de- 
tails—how, two years after Katie’s death, came the 
one letter from Norfolk announcing the death 


of Jim, her husband—how, though she longed 
after her four boys, she never heard of them 
again, and is to-day uncertain of their fate— 
how, when five years had passed, she married 
again, and found some _ clouded happiness. 
Two boys were given her, and the patient sadness of 
the mother’s voice is very touching as she relates 
how they grew strong and bright, and were her 
pride, only to be taken from her. One was sold dur- 
ing the war; every day she prays he may come back 
toher. The other was killed by a chance shot in the 
Confederate camp, where he was attending his 
master. 

‘But the war brought us joy at last,’ Nelly goes 
on, presently. ‘If I ever ’spected to die of sorrow 
in ole times, I certainly thought I’d die for joy when 
freedom come!” 

“Had you thought much about it before, Nelly ?” 

“Bless you, missis, I’d prayed for it all my life, 
and I knew the Lord would send it when He got 
ready. If you hadn’t seen how things were, then 
you couldn’t understan’ how hard we prayed. But 
there! don’t let’s say no more. I wants never to 
*member those days save to thank and bless the 
Lord, and that I do every hour I live and draw free 
breath !”’ ’ 

The one pet lamb, the only child living of Nelly’s 
eight, is a witness to the boon freedom has been to 
Nelly and her husband. ‘Josephine Caroline Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,” as her mother proudly calls her, 
has had two years’ schooling. She reads in a sweet 
mellow voice, and with expressive ease, and can vie 
with many a New England child of her age in arith- 
metic and geography. For her the mother toils 
early and late. To dress her tidily, to guard her 
from rough associates, to see her studying and sew- 
ing, is the passionate pride of Nelly’s heart. 

“She’s my last care on earth,’’ Nelly remarks, in 
earnest tones. ‘‘When she’s learned to earn her 
livin’ in an honest Christian way, knowin’ books and 
walkin’ in the Lord’s own path, I shan’t’ have no 
more to ask.” 

It is the watchword of the Pograms of to-day that 
“you cannot idealize the African.” It is true 
enough, heaven knows. The dirt and degradation, 
the moral obtuseness and incapacity that years of 
slavery have fastened on him, are practical facts 
which must be met with practical, patient teaching. 
But a race that displays such lives as Nelly’s, excep- 
tional though they be, has some germs of good with- 
init. And all the more for the universal degrada- 
tion, should such self-abnegation and Christian faith, 
such delicate womanliness and mother-love. be pub- 
lished to cheer and stir all charitable hearts. 

Magnolia Grove, Georgia. 





PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 27 letters. 
Y 2, 6, 11, 19, 27, was the wife of a patriarch. 
My 5, 22, 24, 13, 8, was a city destroyed in ac- 
cordance with prophecy. 
My 9, 18, 16, 1, 26, was gleaned by Ruth. 
My 12, 3, 23, 10, 14, was used in vineyards. 
My 16, 17, 18, 25,7, was’an Ezrahite remarkable for 
wisdom. 
My 20, 21, 4, 10, 11, was used in Jewish offerings. 
My 27, 3, 15, 10, 22, was eaten by John the Baptist. 
My whole is part of a verse in the Bible. 
ISOLA. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 26 letters. 
My 13, 9, 14, 5, }18, 22, 1, was the goddess of wisdom. 
My 5, 21, 16, 8, 18, 15, 19, 25, 14, 5, was one of the Graces . 
My 4, 5, 12, 15, 19, was the island on which Latona 
found refuge. 
My 17, 21, 5, 5, 14, is asovereign. 
My 8, 25, 7, 9, 5, 1, was a daughter of Esculapius. 
My 6, 12, 15, 18, 1, was the goddess of flowers. 
My 11, 9, 14, 7, is a potentate. 
My 1, 12, 5, 3, 20, 15, was one of the Furies. 
My 23, 24, 26, are consonants. 
My 10, 21, 14, 15, was the wife of Jupiter. 
My 2, 1, 3, 3, 8, 21, 19, was the god of wine. 
If it were not for my whole this would never have 
been written. MARION. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in woman, but not in girl. 

My second isin gold, but not in pearl. 

My third is in you, but not in me, 

My fourth is in land, but not in sea. 

My fifth is in stone, but not in rock. 

My sixth is in safe, but not in lock. 

My seventh’is in horse, but not in dog. 

My eighth is in board, but not in log. 

My ninth is in cream, but not in milk. 

My tenth is in satin, but not in silk. 

My last is in halt, but not in lame. 

My whole is a place of ancient fame. 

ISOLA. 

BURIED CITIES. 


These cities may be found by carefully examin- 
ing each sentence ; for instance, Rome, the answer to 
No. 1, may be found buried in the last three letters 
of the first word and the first letter of the second 
word; and Venice, the answer to No. 2, in the last 
two letters of the second word and the whole of the 
third word. P 

1. From every town and city they came. 

2. We have nice oysters. j 

8. He must quit of his own accord. 

4. The twenty-one parishes are all full. 

5. It is natural eight shillings should be charged. 

6. Give him from a handful to a pint of raisins. 

Luv D. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


Arrange the figures given below so to produce 5 
by using each figure just twice—8, 6, 4, 3. Luu D. 

ANSWER TO Cross Worp Eniema (Oct. 29th).— 
DICTIONARY. 

ANSWER TO BIBLE QUESTIONS.—SALT. 

Nore.—We cordially invite answers to our enigmas, 
ete., and hereafter will publish the names of those 
who send,—Ep, CHRISTIAN UNION, 
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Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
tocal importance are also desired. But these cannot be used wn- 
less in the Editor’s hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the a 


NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Nov. 13 (22d Sunday after Trinity). 


Tuesday, Nov. 15. 
Missouri S.S. Normal Institute. .St. Louis. 
Peninsula Convention........... Smyrna, Del. 
Illinois State Bloomington. 
Wednesday, Nov. 16. 
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HE several Protestant Episcopal dioceses of 
this State have formally given their assent to 
the organization of the Federal Council of New 
York, the object of which is to promote unity of 
action, and to determine the relations of the several 
dioceses to each other and tothe Church. At the 
meeting in this city lagt week a committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of the five bishops, and a presby- 
ter and a layman from each diocese, to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws for the government of the 
Council. To Bishop Potter was given the power of 
convening the Council whenever the committee shall 
be prepared to presenta definite plan of organiza- 
tion. 


—The Presbyterians of Chicago and vicinity are 
making strenuous efforts to found a University at 
Lake Forest, a fine situation, twenty-seven miles 
north of the city, and on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
Connected with it, and in the city, is to be a “ School 
of Mines,” for whose foundation a gentleman in New 
York offers property worth about $250,000. This in- 
stitution and the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
tn Chicago are most prominently put forward in con- 
nection with the Memorial Fund of $500,000, proposed 


© be raised by the denomination during the ecclesi-| . 


tica. year. 

—Maine has a recent colony of Swedes. Following 
home customs, the local pastor visits every household 
in which there may be a child of fifteen years, and 
ascertains whether the boy or girl can read and write. 
If this be the case, the child is at once admitted to 
the sacrament; if otherwise, it is put on probation 
until it has acquired the requisite education. An 
exchange, in commenting upon this, says that what- 
ever may be the effect of the rule on vital godliness, 
it is certain that the Maine Swedes display a great 
deal of practical piety in their lives. 

—According to the Chicago Advance, several State 
Associations, that of Illinois among others, have 
neglected to appoint delegates to the preliminary 
convention of Congregationalists throughout the 
United States, which meets in Boston, December 
2lst, for the purpose of forming a constitution for 
the proposed National Council of next year. 

—Two ladies, one living in Ohio, and the mother 
of several children, the other a young lady from 
New Orleans, were recently received as converts to 
Judaism by Dr. Lilienthal, of Cincinnati. In the 
case of the New Orleans convert, Dr. Lilienthal em- 
ployed every dissuasive argument in vain. 

—A Chicago religious journal gives currency to the 
statement that 18 per cent. of the population of that 
city are connected with Protestant churches, 15 with 
Catholic, and 66 per cent. have no religious connec- 
tion atall. * 


—During the recent celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at St. Thomas’ Church, in this city, the pas- 
tor of one of the Collegiate Dutch churches of New 
York approached the chancel-rail and received the 
Sacrament at the hands of the officiating Presbyters. 
“As he was rising from his knees,”’ says a correspond- 
ent of the Protestant Churchman, “ Bishop Potter 
left his episcopal seat in the apse, advanced to the 
chancel-rail, and, instead of repelling the ‘intruder,’ 
(assome might have been disposed to regard him,) 
grasped him cordially and fraternally cy the hand. 
As Dr. V. had never been confirmed, and it may 
safely be presumed, was neither ‘ready’ nor ‘desir- 
ous to be,’ this special welcome on the part of our 
Bishop may be accepted as an assurance of his truly 
Catholic sentiments towards Christians of other 
names, in which, I am sure, all large-hearted church- 
men will unfeignedly rejoice.”’ 

—The Methodist Book Committee, which recently 
met at Cincinnati, voted to suspend Dr. Lanahan, 

nd an investigation of all the charges will be made 
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Aer 1a | tracts. 
4 -| quarter millions (2,250 ,000) printed by the Society, 
23.| and tens of thousands have been distributed gratis 


years, I can see no virtue in it. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


HE statistics of the principal religious orga- 

nizations in Massachusetts have just found their 

way into print. Subjoined is a table of the seven 
leading bodies: 


Denomination. 
Total No. which 
churches of each 
denomination 
will accom’date. 
Value of Church 
No. of Church 
organizations. 
No. of Church 
edifices. 


4 
38 
Zz 
& 


& 
tate tat 
= 
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Baptis' 
Congregational 
Episco ~| 
Methodi 
Roman C Catholic . 
Unitarian. ... 
Universalist 97 87 
Total ° $23,359,770 1,642 1,598 
It will be seen that the Congregationalists have 
nearly as many church organizations and edifices as 
the Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist bodies combined. They have also twice as 
many sittings as the Baptists—who follow next—and 
double the Church property. The Roman Catholics 
stand second in church property and third in the 
number of sittings. The Methodists have more 
organizations than the Baptists, and their church 
edifices cost less money than those of their rivals. 
*“ Evangelical” 
churches is a marked feature of the table. Outside 
of the above statistics, it appears that, including 
Jews, Mormons, Spiritualists, etc., there are in the 
congregations, and 50,000 sittings. Of 
these the Spiritualists have but one edifice, valued 


Bskz 


161 
79 


29 


180 


. |} at $1,400, and ten orgi anizations. 


The Catholic Family Almanae for 1871, though 
singularly barren in general denominational sta- 
tistics, has some curious information regarding the 


> new tractarian mcvement of the Roman Church 
-| in America. 


“The first Catholic tract of the Catholic 
Publication Society,” we are told, “was issued in 
May, 1866, and was contributed by Archbishop Spald- 
ing, of Baltimore. Since that time the Society has 
issued, at intervals more or less apart, forty-five 
Of these tracts, there have been two and one- 


in the city prisons, in the penitentiary, workhouse, 
hospitals, and other placesin this city; and in the 
State prisons at Sing Sing and Clinton, in this State. 
Besides these, the Society supplies tracts to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, for the school-ships, and all 
the Government vessels departing for the various 
quadrons. A large number of tracts have been sent 
to stations of the army in South Carolina, Texas, New 
Mexico, and to some of the ‘ soldiers’ homes,’ where 
wounded and disabled or infirm soldiers are taken 
care of, many of whom, in fact the majority, are 
Catholics.”’ 


Of the 350 Catholic Educational Institutions in this 
country, only forty-nine colleges and 111 academies 
for young ladies saw fit to furnish statistical data for 
use in the denominational Almanac. From this, per- 
haps not unexpected, insufficiency of information, 
the editor compiles a statement which might be thus 
tabulated : 


Colleges. 
49 


Instrue- 
tors. 
555 


Vols. in 


Priests. Pupils. _ libraries. 
248 205, 


7,167 
Academies 
for Young Sisters. 

Ladies 

ill 1,211 2,497 12,027 64,587 

Georgetown, College, D. C., has the most books, 
the library numbering 33,000 volumes; St. Joseph’s 
College, N. Y., the fewest—the library consisting of 
but 200 books. Mt. St. Clement, Ilchester, Md.. with 
its 21 pupils, isthe minimum, to which St. Francis 
Xavier’s College is the complimentary maximum. 
Among the academies, the Sacred Heart (St. Charles, 
Mo.) possesses a library of 15,000. The number of pu- 
pils in reporting and non-reporting institutions, is 
estimated in total at 30,000. ° 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

HE Church Congress which met at Winches 
ter, England, last month, was remarkable for 

the unexpected presence of representatives of the 
Evangelical branch of the Establishment, in very 
considerable numbers. Heretofore the predomi- 
nance of the High Church element has been a seri- 
ous barrier to theig attendance, but various courses 
united in leading some of the marked men of the 
Low Church party to put in an appearance this 
year. An especial reason was doubtless the discus- 
sion certain to arise, upon the subject of church 
unity—the question selected, assuming the distinct 
form of: ‘“‘ What practical steps may be taken toward 
the re-union of Nonconformists to the church?” 
The strongest speech in advocacy of concession was 
made by Rev. J. C. Ryle. After remarking that there 
are hundreds of dissenting ministers, who are per- 
fectly fit, both by graces and gifts, to become church- 
men to-morrow ; that indeed there are men in the 
outside ranks who would adorn and strengthen any 
church in Christendom,—he continued: ‘*The ob- 
stacles the Church’s system thrusts in the face of 
these men are at present so formidable that they are 
naturally chilled and repelled. They are required 
to be silent two years, and cease from their minis- 
try. They are required to ignore their own order 
and to be ordained over again. Can any man im- 
agine a better contrived scheme for driving men 
from our fold and perpetuating Nonconformity ? As 
the requirement of a Pythagorean silence of two 
To expect a highly- 
gifted man in the prime of life to hold his tongue 
for twenty-four months and abstain from preaching 
is, in my humble judgment, preposterous and un- 
reasonable. And when, in addition to himself, he 
has often a wife and children to maintain, it is evi- 
dent that to ask him to be silent for two years is to 
ask him to starve.”’ The matter of re-ordination 
was one of difficulty. The Episcopal character of 
the church must be maintained. ‘“ But one thing is 
certain. To expect highly-trained and experienced 
Nonconformist ministers to ignore their own orders 
entirely, and stand as laymen side by side with 
young candidates for deacon’s orders from Oxford 





n the 12th of next January, in this city, 


and Cambridge, is to expect what you will very rare- 


a 





ly get. Human nature will not stand it, and the 

most conscientious and high-principled Noncon- 

formist would never submit to it. Thus, then, at 

the very outset there must be concession.”’ Another 

step necessary toward union was the reform of the 

act of uniformity. In this Mr. Ryle favored a mid- 
dle course. The third step—one strenuously called 

for—was some action on the part of the church cal- 
culated to utilize the religious zeal of the laity. “Over 
and over again she (the Church of England) has 
poured cold water on zeal, jumped on it, kicked it, 

heaped wet blankets on it, and shut the door in its 
face. The consequence is that she has driven hun- 
dreds of Christian men out of her pale, and manu- 
factured myriads of Nonconfomists by her Epicure- 
an indifference. The whole Methodist body at this 
day is an illustration of what I mean. With proper 
managemeut nine-tenths of the Wesleyans would 
have been inside the church at this very day. Youw 
might write over the doors of two-thirds of the Dis- 
senting churches in .England, ‘Built because the 
Church did not know how to utilise religious zeal.’ 
It is high time to try another plan. Scripture war- 
rants it. Bishops, priests, and deacons are not the 
only Church officers I find here. I find mention of 
evangelists, helpers, exhorters, pastors, teachers, 
governments, as recognized institutions in the New 
Testament churches. Why should not the Church 
of England try something of the same kind?” The 
speaker further urged that a charitable recognition 
of the good actually done by Nonconformists would 
go far toward drawing the two bodies together. 
The Rev. Mr. Body—who followed in the same strain 
—named, as the denominations with whom union 
was practicable, 1. The Congregationalists; 2. The 
Methodists; 3. The Plymouth Brethren. The Bishop 
of Peterborough, who next took the floor, is repre- 
sented as having “employed his great ability in dis- 
couraging the efforts at conciliation,” although the 
brevity of the reporters gives us no clue to his line 
of argument, further than that he thought a closer 
union would provoke great diversity of opinion in 
congregations. Bishop Parry, who holds the last 
place in the report, indirectly exhibited his Avant 
of confidence in any fruitful results of the debate by 
urging the Congress to turn its thoughts to “the high- 
er joys of the future world, where all variations and 
separations of the people of God from each other 
would end forever.” 





The chief organs of the Dissenters do not 
appear inclined to follow up the discussion of 
union, in their columns, although the Freeman—an 
able advocate of the denomination which Mr. Spur- 
geon adorns, and Mr Body, of the Congress, seems to 
have ignored—takes occasion to place in juxtaposi- 
tion various comments of the church press, upon the 
opposite wings of its own ecclesiastical body. Thus, 
the High Church Herald accuses the Broad Church 
of “denying the inspiration and veracity of the 
Bib le, and the eternity of punishment; repudiating 
one of the creeds, holding out the hand of fellowship 
to Unitarians, opposing the religious education of 
the young, denuding the universities of their relig- 
ious character, sanctioning incestuous marriages, 
and unchristian divorces.” The Record (ultra-Low 
Church) employs language equally severe against the 
High Church. And generally it isshown that the great 
diversity of opinion in congregations, which the 
Bishop of Peterborough feared as a consequence of re- 
union, not only prevails within the church, but as- 
sumes a bitterness and an intensity of acrimony, 
such as is not usual even among the different parties 
of Nonconformists. What really constitutes the 
most formidable stumbling-block to practical union, 
is the question of organization. English Dissenters 
are already breaking up into little eddies of opinion 
upon this subject. Thus, the Autumnal meeting of 
the Congregational Union, at Plymouth, was greatly 
agitated by the presentation of a resolution in favor 
of a Sustentation Fund, through which the average 
of clerical salaries should be raised to £150 a year. It 
came out in debate that 500 Congregational ministers 
received less than £100, while a like number received 
between £100 and £500. The proposed Fund, it was 
argued, was not only an act of justice to the poorer 
clergy, but would tend to elevate the Ministry. The 
bent of the debate was in favor of the scheme, but it 
met with a sharp, and temporarily successful oppo- 
sition from certain delegates, who claimed that this 
was a first step toward substituting the Methodist or 
the Presbyterian system in place of government by 
independent societies, Rev. Thomas Binney wished 
to know: ‘“‘ Why should all these people in the vil- 
lage have paid pastors? (Hear, hear). He‘ believed 
that if there was little more of the idea that men who 
professed to be Congregationalists might, upon their 
own principles, meet together and edify one another, 
and not have the expense of supporting a paid min- 
ister who did nothing, they would be far more apos- 
tolic. Why should they not call forth their educated 
laity—their men who could stand up at political 
meetings, at corporation meetings, and become com- 
mon councillors and mayors, and who, if they would 
take the same talent, and let it bear upon Christian 
work, might become local preachers, be the means of 
doing a good deal of good, and remove the necessity 
of a paid minister? (Hear, hear, and applause.)’’ 
This last mentioned suggestion found a quick answer 
in the remark of Rev. Mr. Hannay, by whom the 
resolutions had been introduced. ‘ He had already 
experienced great difficulty in getting laymen to 
pledge themselves to attend the Union and take part 
in the business, and in making the arrangements for 
this meeting he had spent weeks in canvassing lay- 
men without a single instance of success. (Hear 
hear.) The subject was finally passed over to the 
County Association for their preliminary approval. 
The Nonconformist, in its comments, stands by Mr, 
Binney, maintaining that, ‘To insure to every pas- 
tor a minimum of £150 a year, must inevitably pave 
the way to the subversion, in spirit if not in form, of 
Independent principles, bring poor churches under 
bondage to the rich, necessitate a definition of the 
qualifications which, in a professional sense, are in- 
dispensable to the Christian ministry, encourage a 
sort of consecrated ecclesiastical system, put ineffic- 
iency on a par with efficiency, accumulate improper 





power and influence in the hands of some central dis- 
pensing body, and “pauperize the spirit of the aided 
congregations. And all this—what for? To keep up 
the mischievious and unapostolical notion that the 
ministry of the word is, under any circumstances, 
incompatible with a man’s being engaged in secular 
employment.” Meanwhile, some of the Baptists, 
strongly supported by the Freeman are beginning to 
doubt the rightness and expediency of extreme In- 
dependency. A paper was read by the Secretary of 
the South Lancanshire Union, at its last conference, 
which boldly asks; “If we have defects which a 
Presbyterian element can supply, why should we not 
have it?’ “Thestrong points of Presbyterianism,’ 

said the secretary, are: “1. The speedy settlement 
of church disputes. 2. The systematic introduction 
of candidates to vacant churches. 3. The sustenta- 
tion fund. Opposite each of these we (the Baptists) 
have a grave defect.”” The secretary proceeds to 
urge a middle path which should secure the blessing 
while avoiding the bondage of the Presbytery sys- 
tem, This, he thought, could most readily be found 
by cultivating: ‘‘1. A belief not only in the unity 
of a Baptist church, but alsoin the unity of Baptist 
churches. 2. A readiness on the part of individuals 
to be guided by the wisdom of our denomination.” 





The assertion of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
that the Church of England does not sanction pray- 
ers for the dead has produced not a little feeling in 
High Church and Ritualistic circles, The Church 
Times, says, that Dr. Tait has absolutely ‘ proctor- 
ized”’ the Greek Bishops, and that the letter involves 
“the disagreeable necessity of offering new explana- 
tions, the very basis of which must be that the Pri- 
mate of All England is literally ignorant of his 
primer.” The allusions in the quotation is to the 
fact that at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
the Bishops of the English church put forth an edi- 
tion of private prayers called the “ Primer,” re- 
vised, we are told, with much care from former edi- 
tions. This appeared the same year with the pres- 
ent ‘Book of Common Prayer.’ Three of the 
prayers, as given in the Primer, are subjoined: 


“ Almighty and eternal God, to Whom there never is any 
prayer made without hope of mercy, be merciful to the 
souls of Thy servants being departed from this world in the 
confession of Thy Name, that they may be associate to the 
company of Thy saints, through Christ our Lord. Amen.”’ 

“ O Lord, bow Thine ears unto our prayers, wherein we 
devoutly call upon Thy mercy; that Thou wilt bestow the 
souls of Thy servants, which Thou hast commanded to de- 
part from this world, in the country of peace and rest, and 
cause them to be made partners with Thy holy servants; 
through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

“O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the Living God, set Thine 
holy Passion, Cross, and Death, between Thy Judgment and 
our souls, both now‘and in the hour of death. And vouch- 
safe, we beseech Thee, to grant unto the living mercy and 
grace, to the dead pardon and rest, to Thy holy Church peace 
and concord, and to us miserable sinners life and joy ever- 
lasting; Who livest and reignest with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, One God, world without end. Amen.” 


One among several correspondents of the Church 
Times writes, that “It may not be generally known 
that, on the tablet erected in Furneaux Pelham 
Church, Herts, in memory of that sound old Angli- 
can divine and ritual authority, Charles Wheatly | 
(the famous commentator on the Book of Common 
Prayer, and for many years vicar of Brent and Fur- 
neaux Pelham), it is inscribed: ‘Reader! vouchsafe 
him the ejaculation of St. Paul,‘The Lord grant 
unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that 
day.” ’’ Another correspondent suggests that a 
protest upon this subject be signed both influenti- 
ally and numerously. “Let it only be drawn up 
cautiously, and in guarded and moderate language, 
and then nearly every High Churchman, and nota 
few Broad Churchmen, also, would find themselves 
able to sign it.” 








OTHER RELIGIONS. 


HE Israelite in an article entitled “ Sell out or 
Work,” tells its Jewish friends that unless 
a school of rabbis be established in this country and 
a system of English preaching be adopted, the syna- 
gogues and temples in America had better be sold, 
and the proceeds distributed among women and 
orphans. ‘‘ A synagogue withouta preacher—with- 
out a good and eloquent preacher, is of very little 
use just now, a few days of the year excepted. In 
twenty years our American Jews will speak English 
only as a rule; those who will be able to converse in 
a foreign tongue will be the exception, as is the case 
in every other country. We shall have no English 
preachers. England educates none. Jewish preach- 
ers, without the proper education, can not succeed 
among a community occupying the social position of 
our American co-religionists. No preacher will be 
equivalent to no synagogues and no temples. There 
are now in the country,” continues the editor, ‘‘nearly 
two hundred European rabbis and teachers, many 
of them prominent scholars. Not twenty-five of 
these can preach ex-tempore English. Not ten of 
the twenty-five are capable of doing justice to 
the cause before an educated class of Americans. 
It has been proposed that the rising generation should 
be taught German thoroughly. In that case, Germany 
and Poland, Hungary and Russia would supply 
rabbis and teachers.’”’ To this (the Israelite replies. 
“ Experience teaches every observer that among one 
hundred American children and young people who 
have studied the German as thoroughly as it is 
taught in our schools, scarcely half a dozen speak it 
correctly and fluently. Smaller still is the number 
who speak it habitually and in preference to the 
English. Still smaller is the number who must not 
first think English before they express intelligently 
anideain German.” .. . Therefore go to work 
to educate eloquent ministers for the American Jew- 
ish pulpit. You know well enough, that your boys 
and girls follow you now with reluctance to your 
place of worship. You are well aware how little 
interest they take this day in foreign sermons and 
catechisms. Why should you not see clearly the 
necessary results of the next twenty years? Seeing 
them, you must either sell out or you will be sold 
out; or else you must go to work to educate Ameri- 
can Jewish ministers,” 
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JN News of th the Week. — 


HOME. 
HONEST people, of all political parties, may 


well rejoice in the fact that, at last, fraudu- 
lent registration with a view to ‘ repeating,’’ has 
been punished by arrest, trial, conviction, and sen- 
tence. Terrence Quinn, who is said to be one of 
the most accomplished repeaters of this city, has won 
the distinction of a two years’ term in the Peniten- 
tiary. The sentence was pronounced after a full dis- 
cussion of the merits of the case, eminent counsel 
being employed for the prisoner. The crime was un- 
doubtedly, the act of an ignorant and unscrupulous 
man, who, under the orders of more unscrupulous 
party leaders, went to work as he had always been 
accustomed to do, trusting that his superiors would 
see him through if any trifling complication, in the 
way of arrest and indictment, should arise. The 
man seems actually to have begun his registration 
duties ina state of comparative sobriety, and contin- 
ued them when whisky had obscured his perceptions, 
merely from force of habit. Itis not probable that 
any reader of this journal will consider intoxication 
an excuse for crime, but it is fair to state that the 
prisoner’s counsel made use of all the stock argu- 
ments usual in such cases, the trifling character of 
their objections being, however, rendered painfully 
conspicuous by the conclusive answers set forth in 
the decision of the Court. We cannot doubt that 
Judges Woodruff and Blatchford, will be sustained 
in enforcing the law by the whole power of the Ad- 
ministration, as well as by the highest judicial au- 
thority, notwithstanding the assurances given by the 
Democratic press, that the act of Congress bearing 
on this case, is unconstitutional. We are sorry to 
add that, one, at least, of our newly enfranchised 
colored fellow-citizens has tried the repeating busi- 
ness, but it is at least satisfactory that Justice Dow- 
ling sent him to Blackwell's Island for six months, 
for false registration in one of our city wards. Thus 
it is that cheating at the polls is becoming danger- 
ous, but we hope that the regular gangs will not en- 
tirely, and at once, suspend their operations, for a 
few more examples like those mentioned are neces- 
sary to convince Tammany Hall that the authorities 
are in earnest. 

New York bids fair to have its census thoroughly 
taken before the Federal and city authorities are 
done. The latter are now engaged in collecting stat- 
istics, which, according to an official document, are 
to prove “‘arithmetically and authentically” the in- 
correctness of Marshal Sharpe’s, count, and the for- 
mer will soon canvass the city again, according to 
the new election districts, the President being of the 
opinion that charges so serious as those preferred by 
Mayor Hall, ought to be investigated. As we have 
said before, there is no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of Marshal Sharpe’s first censtts, but it will be 
interesting to notice the difference which must nec- 
essarily exist between the three reports which will, 
in a few days or weeks, be ready for comparison. It 
is to be regretted that, as the census is to be retaken, 
at any rate, Marshal Sharpe’s suggestion is not acted 
upon, the city and Federal officers making their 
rounds together, and, ina friendly way, keeping nn 
eye on one another’s cperetions. Mayor Hall, has, 
however, oe . to collect his figuresin his own 
way, and of course the results will be provocative 
of additional c har; mat and counter-charges. Should 
the three returns beso irreconcilably different that 
there is no possibility of accounting for the discrep- 
ancy, we suggest a judicious ay plication of the Rule 
of Three, in order to attain approximate correct- 
ness. 

This is not the only city where there is trouble 
about the census returns. Philadelphia and San 
Francisco are both comp nining, and the Monitor, a 
Roman Catholic journal, of the letter city, bases its 
charges of inaceuracy on figures which certainly look 
badly forthe Marshal and his deputies. The pub- 
lished abstract of the census credits San Francisco 
with 7,667 adults, who can neither read nor write, of 
whom 6,855 are Irish. According to the Monitor, the 
British army records show that only 313 out of every 
thousand Irish recruits are unanie to read, which 
fact of itself goes far to prove the imcorrectness of 
the census statement, for it is notorious that the 
British army is recruited from the very lowest clas- 
sesin Ireland, while those who emigrate to this 
country are presumably intelligent enough to know 
what is good for them. Assuming that in fact 20 per 
cent. of the Irish can neither read nor write, they 
must, according to the census return, sieusber some 
thirty-four thousand souls in San Francisco. Addi- 
tional reasons for suspecting the truth of this state- 
ment, are, that out of 2,000 freuchmen, none are re- 
turned as unable to read, and the same is true of va- 
rious other nationalities represented in the city, but 
perhaps the most serious charge is, that only nine na- 
tive Americans in all San Francisco are described as 
illiterate. If the figures wiich we have quoted arecor- 
rect, it seems evident that the census-takers utust 
have been guilty of «reat carciessness, if of nothing 
more, and while we are reluctant to believe that such 
blunders or crimes are possible, under Government 
officers, even in lax San Francisco, we lope that the 
truth will be in some way brought to light. 


Mr. Wendell Phillips is the acknowledged 
leader of the new workingmen’s political party, and 
the expounder of its theories and aims. He spoke 
on the subject in the Music Hall, Boston, last week, 
asserting, with his usnal eloquence, that brains will 
rnle Massachusetts, and that brains will break away 
from the Republican party. He professes the most en- 
tire confidence that at the next presidential election, 
or certainly at the next but one, the workingmen’s 
party “‘of these Northern States will hold in their 
hand the man who is to occupy the White House at 
Washington.’ This mode of expression is a little in- 
felicitous, for the idea that any political party ought 
to have the President under its thumb does not ac- 
cord with abstract justice; bit Mr. Phillips goes on 


“ 


to say that his only anxiety is to see that this “‘ great, | 


unmeasured, irresistible, and inevitable effort shall 
fall into good hands, and not bad ones; shall be 
launched under good auspices, and not bad ones; 
shall be inspired by the noblest purposes and guided 
by the wisest of counsels, not by demagogues or men 
of narrow views, or corrupt aspirations.” In this 
wish he has the most earnest sympathy of all honest 
men, but the remainder of his address does not bear 
out his assertions of confidence, or increase our faith 
in the success of the movement, although anything 
that tends to true reform is deserving of a hearty 
welcome, and the higher its standard is set the bet- 
ter. At the close of his address, the speaker, rather 
needlessly, as it seems to us, denounced Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, and scoffed at his advice, intentionally, per- 
haps, ignoring the idea that the interests of capital 
and labor can, by any possibility, be identical. 


The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College 
has gained a prize in its newly appointed Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, William P. Trowbridge, 
lately engineer of the Novelty Iron Works of this 
city, having accepted the chair, bringing with him, 
by permission of the company, the very large collec- 
tion of mechanical drawings which accumulated 
during the years when the Novelty Works were in 
the full tide of their prosperity. These drawings will 
be most valuable for reference in the course of in- 
struction which Professor Trowbridge will this win- 
ter inaugurate. A committee from the faculty of 
the Scientific School has just returned from a tour 
through the State of Connecticut, which was con- 
ducted in avery sensible and practical way, its ob- 
object being partly to introduce the new professor 
to the various manufactories of the State, and partly 
to hold a series of informal meetings in the chief 
towns thereof. The meetings were held sometimes 
in private rooms, sometimes in school-houses, and 
sometimes even in churches, the professors telling 
the story of the school in the quiet and convincing 
way best calculated to awaken an interest im the 
school in thoughtful minds. The expedition has un- 
doubtedly resulted in convincing many business men 
of the intimate relations which exist between scienti- 
fic education and all branches of manufacturing in- 
dustry. The officers of the school claim that their 
graduates have already saved the county hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and can prove their state- 
ments by actual figures—a practical way of pointing 
their appeals for funds, which has a powerful effect 
upon practical men. We are happy to add that the 
school was never more prosperous than at present, 
and promises to maintain the high standing which it 


has won by years of hard and earnest work. 
> 


FOREIGN. 

The exciting news of last week has been succeeded 
by a period of comparative quiet, so far as military 
operations are concerned, and, appropriately enough, 
peace negotiations have once more been the absorb- 
ing topic. In fact, considerations looking to an ar- 
mistice were under consideszation all the time, and 
were only temporarily overshadowed by the startling 
news from Metz. The negotiations were based upon 
the suggestions of Mr. Gladstone, and M. Thiers was 
for several daysin consultation with Bismarck at 
the Prussian headquarters. At one time it was sup- 
posed that the negotiations had fallen through, and 
we stated last week that such was probably the case. 
In the latter part of the week, however, the tele- 
graph announced that there was every prospect 
that an armistice would be agreed to, and on Satur- 
day the Tribune, whose news has usually peen trust- 
worthy, printed a dispatch to the effect that an ar- 
mistice of twenty-four days had been concluded, and 
the necessary papers signed. The hopes thus re- 
vived were, however, short-lived, for the latest intel- 
ligence declares that the negotiations have fallen 
through owing to the persistence of Bismarck in in- 
sisting on guarantees for the cession of territory. 
Thiers has accordingly returned to Paris, and all 
military operations will proceed as before. 


In Paris the situation of affairs is by no means 
cheering. The supply of provisions, which the best 
authorities have at no time considered sufficient for 
more than two months, is beginning to show signs of 
giving out; and what is still worse for the French 
cause, a revolution against the Provisional Govern- 
ment, headed by such men as Gustave Flourens, 
threatened, on the 3lst ultimo, to work serious 
trouble. The Hotel de Ville and the members of the 
Provisional Governmont were at ove time in the 
hands of the mob, and it was not until three o’clock 
on the morning of November Ist, that order was re- 
stored and the officers liberated by the efforts of the 
National Guard. This action on the part of the 
“Reds”? was provoked by the unpopularity of the 
proposed armistice. A municipal election was at 
once ordered and held, the question being whether 
or no the people retained confidence in the Provis- 
ional Government, that is to say, in the Committee 
of Defence. The exact resultof the vote is not yet 
known, but it seems to have been largely in the affir- 
mative. It may therefore be assumed that the tur- 
bulent element within the walls is for the present 
quieted, but how long it will remain in subjection is 
painfully uncertain, for it is understood that Roche- 
fort, an agitator of the most persistent type, has 
resigned his position on the Committee, and it may 
be fairly assumed that he is, to some extent, in sym- 
pathy with the revolutionary element. It is hard to 
believe that these men, in whose patriotism, such as 
it is, we have always believed, however we might 
doubt their judgment, can have the heart to add the 
horrors of mob violence to the perplexities which 
already distract the besieged city. 


Our English exchanges have eagerly seized upon a 
topie which permits them to draw pulic attention 
away from the seat of war, and fix it, temporarily at 
least, on the more@leasing theme of the betrothal be- 
tween the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorn. 
This, it seems, is an infraction of the Court customs, 
which have prevailed since the days of the Stuarts 
and Tudors. The House of Brunswick has néver be- 
fore consented to the marriage of its daughters with 





any one below the royal caste. Of course “society” 


| whole, very popular. 





is greatly excited, and the concession—for so it is 
considered—on the part of the Queen is, upon the 
The fact is, that ina worldly 
point of view the matcliis a very good one for the 
Princess, whose chance of succeeding to the throne 
are so remote that it may be left out of the account 
altogether. The Marquis of Lornis at the head of 
the Scottish peerage, is one of the rising men of the 
day, and owns estates which yield him an income 
greater than that of his prospective bride’s royal 
mother. The young couple will therefore be toler- 
ably well provided with this world’s goods, especially 
if Parliament votes the usual £30,000 as the Princess’ 
dowery; and as for their mutual happiness, that too 
is assured, if we may believe the papers, for one and 
ail pronounce the match a happy one, and describe 
the interested parties as uncommonly clever people 
of their class. 

Dealers in precious stones have had their attention 
called of late to South Africa where most wonderful 
discoveries of diamonds have been made. We 
printed some of the early accounts of these gems 
when the existence of extensive beds was at least 
doubtful. Reports of atrustworthy character arenpw 
published, and it is evident that a rich deposit of 
diamonds exists between the Orange and Vaal rivers 
about 300 miles from Natal. The rush to the diggings 
is described as almost equal to those which were 
caused by the discovery of gold in California and 
Australia, and stories of sudden fortunes made by 
lucky searchers are as plentiful as were similar stories 
during the gold fever in 1847. Most of the diamonds 
thus far discovered are small, as has always been the 
case in the diamond fields of India and Brazil, which 
were the only ones in existence prior to this dis- 
covery in South Africa. The mysterious origin of 
diamonds has always puzzled mineralogists and 
possibly this new field may, upon investigation throw 
some light upon a problem which they have hitherto 
been unable to solve. 





Publishers’ Department. 


Read This! 


To those who see the paper for the first time, we 
say Examine it, read it through, and then if you like 
it send on your subscription and receive the paper 
from now to January free, and from that time to 
January 1872, for your money, including what critics 
and men of culture regard as a very remarkable 
picture—“ Marshall’s Household Engraving of Wash- 
ington.” 

Perhaps it may aid your decision to see how other 
intelligent Christians have been affected by the pa- 
per. We therefore quote here some few extracts 
from letters such as are constantly coming in from 
all parts of the iand, giving constant encouragement 
and help in the establishment of the paper. 

A gentleman in Michigan writes : 

‘“*Tam so well pleased with it as to break over my 
rule “to subscribe for no more papers.” I sympa- 
thize fully with its Catholic brotherly spirit towards 
all denominations, and am not afraid that brother 
Beecher will betray Congregationalism because he 
keeps his eyes open and sces what he can of Christ 
and his work everywhere. Enclosed find my sub- 
scription for one year.” 

Then comes one from Connecticut: 

I consider the Union the best religious paper pub- 
lished in the Onited States. I read [naming three 
leading religious journals], but preter the Union 
by far to either of ‘the others. It contains solid and 
nutritious food for healthy Christian growth and 
nurture. The expository and exegetical articles, 
also, are to me very interesting and profitable. 
Count me a subscriber so long as the paper continues 
to come loaded with so much valuable religious food. 

G. H. A. 

A minister in Ohio says of it: 

“There are very many things in the Christian 
Union I like. ; 

“Its warm catholicity, 


and right, I heartily approve. 
versatile, and able.” 

We must not take up too much room with such 
extracts; but they are fairly representative, and we 
give but. one mor ee, and that froma thriving town 
in Massachusett 

“My family have beccme so Readea to the read- 
ing of the Christian Union that we think we can- 

afford to do without it. We have enjoyed it; 
we have circulated it among our neighbors, and 
used our best efforts to increase its growing popu- 
larity—both on your account, who are so deserving 
of success, and because we could not lelp it.” 


alwa . conserving truth 


our paper is lively, 


We call that a pretty square confession of defeat! 
If the readers of the Christian Union “cannot af- 
ford to do without it,” and work to extend its circu- 
lation ‘‘ because they cannot helpit,”’ thatis certainly 
good evidence of its worth, as it comes week by 
week with its carefully prepared matter. And since 
others speak so loudly for it, there is no necessity 
that it should say a word in its own behalf. For 
what is thought of it by the most influential papers 
in the land, look at the advertisement below. 

All we ask is a close examination of the paper, in- 
cluding Mrs. Stowe’s delightful serial, which is to 
accompayy our readers through the next year; and 
then, a decision and a subscription, 

__—>__—_—. 


A Request. 


All non-subscribers into whose hands a number of 
Tue CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, 
&c., and then decide upon the mertts of our claim 
thatit is not only one of the largest, but one of the 
Best and Cheapest Journals of its Class in the World. 
Read it thoroughly, and read, too, the prospectus 
telling what it gives week by week to its regular 
readers. Read, too, about the Superb Engraving 
thatis given away with it. And you will be likely 
to conclude with thousands and, literally, tens of 
thousands of others, that the Union and the Wash- 
ington are a Paper and a Picture worth the getting 
—particularly when you can get both for Three 
Dollars! 





Two Months Free! 

This week begins Mrs. Stowe’s tale of modern 
society, called My Wife and I; or Henry Henderson's 
History. It is in her peculiar and graceful vein of 
beauty among the common things of life, which 
makes all of her writing so natural and acceptable to 
so many readers. The story will run probably 
through the next year, or at all events a large portion 
of it. In order that all of our subscribers for 1871 may 
have the benefit of the whole of this charming story, 
to all who subscribe now for the paper, it will be sent 
up to the end of 1871. And, indeed, to all subscribers 
for the year 1871, received during the coming month , 
we shall send all the numbers from this issue, which 
is eight wecks free. 

This is a consideration worth looking at, and one 
that our friends ought to make as easy as possible 
for us to carry out, by sending in subscriptions early, 
NOW, so that we can send the paper ahead to the end 
of next year, rather than be making up back num- 
bers to late subscribers. 


—__~>_—_—_- 
Agents Wanted. 

We want a live, wide-awake, go-ahead agent in 
every town or school district where THE CHRISTIAN 
Union ought to circulate. There are hundreds of 
post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or 
only one to five, where from ten to fifty may be ob- 
tained by a little timely effort. Who will do us and 
their friends the favor to act in behalf of a thor- 
oughly good Religious and Family Weekly? Look 
at the addresses of Publishers and General Agents; 
and whichever of them you are nearest to, Send to him 
for a Circular and Specimen Copy, Frer. And doit 
quickly, for our network of agencies is spreading 
rapidly over the land. 


——_~_>_—_— 
THE UNIVERSAL Cry, “What shall I buy for Holi- 
day Presents”’ can be answered best by 8S. C. Thomp- 
son & Co., 73 Lake Street, Chicago, and 136 Federal 
Street, Boston, who have an immense variety of 
Holiday and useful artic les, such as all kinds of 
Fancy Boxes, Writing Desks, Glove Boxes, Albums 
in Morocco and Gilt Velvet bindings, real Morocco 
Shopping Bags, Furnished Reticules, Silver Plated 
Ware, and Cutlery of all descriptions, and hundreds 
of the latest and most entertaining Books. Their 
stock contains almost everything necessary to sup- 
ply the wants and gratify tle tastes of everybody, 
and they claim that their superior facilities for buy- 
ing these goods enables them to sell at very much 
under the regular prices paid for such articles. They 
want agents everywhere, to whom they offer most 
liberal inducements. We call attention to their ad- 
vertisement on another page. 





“A MASTERPIECE ¢ OF THE 
ENGRAVER’S ART.” 


——_»-_—_- 

The President of the National Academy of Design, which is the 
oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is DAVID 
HUNTINGTON, a name illustrious in the annals of American Art 
The words at the head of this column are applied by President 


HUNTINGTON to MARSHALL’S 
‘Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work which cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave 
andasthe great EDWARD EVERETT sald of it 
“* placed Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
of the Creat Masters of his Art."* 
THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 


iS PRESENTED 
TO 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—_~>_—_ 

The easiest way of showing what artists, critics and men of cul- 
ture think of the Picture, and what the press think of the Paper, 
is to quote a very few of the very many words written about them 


OPINIONS CONCERNING 


THE PICTURE. THE PAPER. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE: wy guly the ablest and bes. 
ut, also, as we suppose. e 
Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent most popular of America oe 


copies of his “Washington” and pened 
rh periodicals. Atall events 
his “ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, ft is safe to predict that it will 


the great French artist. Dore 
soon have, if it has not already, 
replied by sending him asuperb greater influence than any other 


fe accompanied by a let- 
religious paper in the country.-- 
ter. We give a few words from The Nation, (N. Y.) 


ay cannot _. express, m 
dear sir, .. . the value I attac 
to the two sensvelions works, 
San you have been so kind as 

success at the sta 


resent me. 
“) mt will be a real fete to me | both the augury and the fruits 
and my friends to receive and | of success on its face.—New York 
greet here the undoubted master | Times. 
of ert in America, end to tell 
yon how often we have stood 
efore your two powerful and 
sie works, to opuere y study 
them. say study, for more 
than one friend of mine handles | ,, The best rel 


ical beauty.—N.Y. Evening Post. 

ious r pub- 

the graver, and it would be a lished in the Inited Btates.— 
long task write here their | Sun, (N. Y.) 


ceaseless praises of your meth-| aw. most interesting religious 


nt ond ae mn paper we see ;a paper with brains 
ato DORE. d it, ‘8 Wellas a big heart. 


“75 Rue St. Domigtgee, } —Star, (N. ¥ 
St. Germain.” 


Full of life and promise, and 
more fortunate than most new 
enterprises, palpably conquers 

. It bears 


Almost a model of typograph- 


od so new, and 
oeafoene and v 
e 


The paper is scholarly and lib- 
eral, and deserves all the suc- 
cess its sanguine proprietors 
seek for it.—Jewish Meesenger. 





From A. B. DURAND, the ven- 
erable American Painter : 
“Mr. Marshall has translated 

the spirit of the original with 
entire success. His stile and ex- | 
ecution are admirable. The high- 
est qualities of the picture are 
fully repro” 

From GEORGE 
the great American Historian: 
“TI have been for some years 

a collector of the many different 

engravings of the portraits of 

Washington; this new engrav- 

ing from Stuart by Marshall, is 

beyond comparison the best of 
them all—the only one that 
fectly satisfactory.” 

From F. 0. ait PARLEF, the cele- 


— all question, the 

t he ‘engraved im line, yet 

produced in this country, as well 

as the finest copy of Stuart’s 
portrait I have ever seen 

From JARED SPARKS, the ac- 

‘ington: Biographer of Wash- 


he head of Washington, 
engraved by Mr. Marshall from 
the celebrated painti ng by Stu- 
art in eo Be Boston Atheneum, 
appears a remarkable 
ohne of the “rt of Engravi 
and a very exact representation 
of the original.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, un- 
| der the charge of Henry Ward 

pecener ane | ‘op, 4 J.B. ia 

val New York, w 

BANCROFT, soon be at the head of cur relig- 
ious press, if it is not already. 
All the departments of the pa- 
per continually grow in vigor 
and interest.— mgfield (Mass. 
Republican. 


The best religious family pa- 
r (next to the Watchman and 
effector.) is THE RISTIAN 

UNION. —Watchman and Reffec- 
tor, (Baptist.) 


is per- 


One of the very ablest papers 
that reaches us.--Standard of the 
© ross (Episcopalian), Bishop Mc- 
ILVAINE’S organ.(Cincinnati,O.) 


Is taking rank among the ablest 
religious newspapers in the land 
—American Presbyterian’ (Phil- 
adelphia. 

One of the leading weekty re- 

urnals in the wore. — 
ristian Advocate,(Meth- 
odist,) (San Francisco). 
— ~~. - -—- 
The yearly subscription price to THE CHRISTIAN UNION Is $3.00, 
and the Publishers make the following 
HANDSOME OFFER: 
To every New Subscriber for the Christian Union at $3.00 will be 
presented a Copy of this splendid and world- 
renowned work of art. 

[2 Canvassers are granted VERY LIBERAL TERMS. Hun- 

dreds of them are at work and doing well. Send for Circular. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
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Scientific & Sanitary. 


SALT IN THE HUMAN BODY. 


OMMON salt has, from the earliest times, been 
known as indispensable to the health of the 
animal constitution. Itis easier to assert its import- 
ance than to assign its function. It is present in 
nearly every part of the body, and that in propor- 
tions which are quite definite. It is estimated that 
nearly two per cent. of the solid part of muscle is 
salt, and in blood the proportion is about the same. 
Without it digestion is impaired, and the tissues 
seem to need its presence. Asits presence with the 
other materials which go to make up the body is so 
constant and decided, it must bear some important 
chemical relation to their integrity, and enter largely 
into the complex problem of life. Without it starva- 
tion will ensue as surely as if any other constant 
constituent is refused. As it seems to be used up 
and passed out of the system with great regularity, 
the supply with the food must be constant. This 
supply comes largely with animal food, while vege- 
table food contains it but sparingly, if at all. Some 
very wise people, who are determined to insist on 
the favorite theory that nothing of the mineral kind 
can be taken up directly into the system, are severe 
on salt, which is a serious stumbling-block. Doubt- 
less, it may be taken to excess, and the appetite for 
it increased beyond what is good. Possibly it may 
favor consumptive diseases, though of this there can 
hardly be said to be valid proof. But in all ages 
nations have found themselves greatly distressed if 
deprived, by war or other causes, of their salt supply, 
and the instinct of wild animals in visiting salt licks, 
as well as the experience of those who have the care 
of cattle, goes to show that salt must be taken more 
or less in its mineral and uncombined condition. It 
exists in this condition, and to a certain amount, in 
all drinking water, and, even when contained in 
animal food, it is salt still, its being there present not 
changing its chemical constitution or identity as a 
true mineral substance. Itis worthy of note here, 
that boiled meats lose much of their nutritive virtue 
if they are not taken with the broth or liquor, pro- 
bably because of the various salts which are thus 
dissolved out, and ought to accompany the albu- 
menous parts of the food. This is not to commend 
salted meat, wherein there is manifestly an excess in 
the wrong direction, and unfavorable to nutrition. 
Along the sea-board cattle do not seem to require 
salt for their health. This is probably owing to the 
presence of salt in the atmosphere, diffused’in the 
manner of a vapor or a dust. Human beings who 
live within reach of the salt air may the less need to 
take salt, for the same reason. It is often of great 
benefit to infants who are wasted with diarrhcea, to 
give them small portions of salt in their food, or to 
remove them to asaltair. Salt, again, isa popular 
remedy, and a valuable one, for arresting bleeding 
from the lungs. The manner in which it operates is 
not clear, but the advantage cannot be doubted. In 
such cases it seems to be more effective if detained a 
while about the palate before swallowing, so‘ as to 
get the full impression of its peculiar taste. Pos- 
sibly its operation is through the taste on the nervous 
system. The salt of Scripture which is spoken of as 
‘losing its savor,’ was probably an impure article 
in which the actual amount of common salt was 
small, and when it was leached out left the residuum 
‘‘ without savor.’’ Analagous to common salt are 
other salts, such as the phosphatic. These have an 
indispensable presencé in brain or nerve tissue, and 
their importance increases with the amount of work 
put upon the brain or nerves. There is no reason to. 
doubt that they also may be taken into the system 
with advantage by being artificially supplied to food, 
when needed. They will not produce intellect in the 
brain of a fool, but a wise man’s brain may still use 
them to advantage. 


SALEM, A SEAT OF SCIENCE. 


HE ancient city of Salem, in Massachusetts, 
having gained a not altogether desirable noto- 

riety by reason of witches who formerly plagued its 
inhabitants, who were exterminated by an adminis- 
tration of justice somewhat too sharp to fit the 
notions of this degenerate age, seems to have nobly 
vindicated its character by a zeal for knowledge, 
science, and their promotion among the people, 
worthy of special mention and imitation. It is 
nearly a century since the first impulse was given 
toward an organization for popular instruction in 
science ; and the names of the various societies which 
have sprung up in the interval, devoted to different 
branches, together with the various consolidations, 
can only puzzle a stranger’s memory, while he may 
be nota little amazed at the persistent zeal dis- 
played, and the practical results attained. We have 
recently taken a personal survey of the ground to 
see what it all means—this publishing of scientific 
works and magazines, of no inferior quality, in one of 
the smaller cities of the land. It means that they 
have large libraries in an elegant building built for 
the purpose, that they have extensive natural his- 
tory and historical collections, illustrating almost 
every department of learning; that they have 
several strong associations ot earnest men working 
in happy harmony, in studying, in collecting infor- 
mation, in contributing the fruits of research, and in 
stimulating all to take pride in such institutions, as 
more of a glory to a town than palaces,’or factories 
of ten thousand spindles, or volcanic rolling mills 
never so vast. To be sure, Mr. Peabody gave them 
$140,000 to have and to hold and to dispense for the 
cause of science; but he gave it because they had 
long before that, earned a laudable distinction in 
these pursuits, and he gave into hands already 
proved worthy of dispensing such a benefit. The 
first purpose of these people seems to have been to 
begin at home, and to exhaust all that might be un- 
covered worth knowing about their own Essex 
County, its history, its relics, and its natural history, 
and then to welcome from other parts ot the world 
all contributions to general knowledge, putting all 
within the reach of the public for their culture. 
They also publish the American Naturalist—a 

















monthly of general interest and value, occasional 
books, besides bulletins of their proceedings. It is 
carious, indeed, to notice the medley of collections 
they have in keeping, from the first meeting-house 
built in the country, 1634, and preached in by Hig- 
ginson, Skelton, and Roger Williams before he was 
banished for a heretic, now all carefully boxed 
up for safe holding, to specimens of rock, plant, 
fowl, and beast from every part of the globe, in- 
cluding relics in endless variety. Such an example 
as this of Salem is worth the careful attention of 
other growing towns. There is something to live 
for and enjoy besides houses, farms, factories, and 
commerce; and there is no telling what may grow 
from small beginnings, if a few earnest men devote 
themselves to encouraging a taste for science in the 
town where they live, and train rising generations 
to appreciate the value of culture in all the walks of 
learning. 





~ Farm and Garden. 


IRRIGATION. 


LEARING and draining lands in order to pre- 

pare them for cultivation are such every day 
matters in the experience of American farmers, that 
they are accepted just as isany other necessary hard 
work, and in due time the difficulties are overcome. 
When, however, irrigation is talked of, the word has 
an unwonted sound, bringing to mind the borders 
of the Egyptian desertand sundry awkward Oriental 
contrivances for raising water into canals along the 
Nile, and farmers are appalled at the prospect. In 
reality, however, a tract of country is as easily irri- 
gated as cleared or drained, and it is more than 
probable that a few years will see irrigation largely 
practiced as well in the East as in the more arid re- 
gions of the far West. It is a mistaken notion that 
irrigation as practiced abroad is exclusively confined 
to furnishing water for parched lands during the 
droughts of summer, or in countries where rain sel- 
dom falls. As a general rule the chief benefits to be 
derived from irrigation are obtained by flooding the 
land during the winter as well as late in the fall and 
early in the spring. It takes but a moderate amount 
of engineering skill to select a point on a brook 
where a dam will raise water high enough to flood 
a hillside lot. From the pond made by the dam a 
channel should be dug or plowed, and thisin turn 
dammed so that the water will spread as much as 
possible over the surface of the land. In this way the 
superabundant supply of water which tears down 
our water courses in winter might not only be made 
useful, but deprived of much of its destructive 
powers of washing gullies where they are not 
wanted. It would not be impossible to get all the 
work done by the boys in the way of play, the labor 
being lightened by the prospect of probable coasting 
and possible skating if the water happens to freeze 
in a convenient form. The question of irrigating 
certain districts lying along the base of the Rocky 
Mountains is already attracting attention in the 
energetic West, and if there is money in it, which 
we firmly believe, the next generation will hardly 
credit the story that American farmers in 1870 neither 
understood nor practiced any system of irrigation. 


CIDER. 

\ HILE the apple crop is notoriously abun- 

‘Y dant this year, we notice statements to the 
effect that in those regions where the most severe 
droughts prevailed it is impossible to get as much 
cider out of a given number of barrels of apples as 
during an ordinary season. One writer says that it 
takes ten barrels of apples to make as much as cider 
as eight barrels made last year. This is an interest- 
ing subject for investigation, and we hope to see 
further statements published as to its truth. While 
on the subject of cider, let us say that the manufac- 
ture thereof is destined to become a much more im- 
portant branch of agriculture than is at present 
supposed. At the risk of having our veracity ques- 
tioned by the total abstinence party, we assert that 
the best cider in the world is not intoxicating. It 
grieves us to admit that the harmless beverage to 
which we refer is not of American make, but is im- 
ported from a great Liverpool house. It is known 
as the ‘‘ Cade Cyder,’) and has never been imported 
until recently. our unequaled American 
apples, we surely ought to be able to make as good 
a beverage as this cyder of our English cousins, but 
probably, as in the case of wine, cider making is an 
art not acquired in perfection in a day or a genera- 
tion. Careful experiment and careful memoranda 
will perhaps enable us after a while to produce a 
drink as excellent and as unobjectionable as that 
which is sold under the aforenamed English brand, 
and surely that worst of all topers, the “ cider drunk- 
ard,’’ would become an extinct species upon its nat- 
uralization in this country. 








THE INDIANA PRIZE CHEESE. 


HE cheeses which took the highest premiums 
+ at the Indiana State Fair were made on the 
American Cheddar system, as follows: The milk, 
after being received at the factory, is heated by 
steam to 8 degrees, when the rennet is applied in 
quantity sufficient to produce perfect coadjulation 
in forty minutes. The curd is then cut with horizon- 
tal and perpendicular knives, into squares of about 
one-fourth inch. Heat is then applied again gradu- 
ally, and the curds worked gently with the hands 
until it has reached a temperature of 98 degrees. 
When the whey begins to show signs of acidity, it is 
drawn and the curds allowed to pack in mass. After 
the curds are sufficiently joined, they are cut in 
pieces about one foot square, and piled up in the vat 
to retain heat until sufficiently matured. When the 
curds are sufficiently matured, they are ground 
through a curd mill, salted at the rate of two and 
one-half pounds salt to one hundred pounds of curd, 
and put to press at a temperature of from 65 to 70 
degrees. The cheeses are allowed to remain in press 
twenty hours, when they are removed to the curing 
rooms. It is claimed that this process secures a more 





perfect separation of the whey, and therefore better 


keeping qualities; greater rapidity in curing; a more 
even quality; greater firmness in texture, and greater 
purity of flavor. 


— Corn Coss are recommended as manure by a 
correspondent of the Southern Cultivator. He fur- 
rows out his ground, places three cobs at the dis- 
tances he wishes his hills, say three feet apart, hauls 
on the earth and plants corn over the cobs. 


— A CALIFoRNIA RANCH has a herd of 26 camels, 
all of which but two are native Californians. 





SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


J\LECTRICAL PHENOMENA.—Angelique Cot- 
tin was a native of La Perriere, France. One 
winter evening (January 15, 1846), as she was weav- 
ing silk gloves at a loom of oak, the frame began to 
jerk, and to move backward and forward in so vio- 
lent a manner, that she fled from it in terror. It 
ceased its movements when she was at a distance, 
but recommenced them as often as she approached. 
Her parents were greatly distressed, thinking that 
the girl was bewitched, and, as the phenomenon 
increased, they took her to the church for exorcism. 
The curate sent her to a physician. Ina short time 
she began to exert a more remarkable influence. 
The furniture moved wherever she went; every- 
thing touched by her clothes would fly off as though 
struck by an unseen hand, and, on one occasion, a 
man seated on a tub, near which she was standing, 
was lifted on his seat into the air. She exertel a 
stronger influence on wood than on metals. Persons 
near her felt electric shocks, without contact, and a 
needle, suspended horizontally, oscillated with the 
movement of her hand. These effects diminished 
when she was placed upon certain non-conductors 
of electricity, and it was sometimes necessary to 
insulate her, in order to enable her to take repose. 
Her case received the attention of a great number of 
medical and scientific men, and she became famous 
as the French Electric Girl. Had this girl 
lived in the gays of “ witch-finder Hopkins,’’ she 
would have been thrown into a river, and, as a 
body like hers, surcharged with electricity, would 
have floated, she would have been condemned as a 
witch, and put to death. Had she lived in the days 
of Cotton Mather, she would have caused the im- 
prisonment or death of some fr iendless old woman, 
in order that the ‘devil might not triumph over the 
saints.” Had she lived in a community of spiritual- 
ists, she would have been regarded as a very power- 
ful medium. The German Spiritualists would have 
said that she was under the influence of the Polter- 
geist, or racketing spectre, anc an Italian monk 
would have pronounced her possessed of the devil.— 
Appleton’s Journal. 


Royat Pavaces.—They all look as cold as Spitz- 
bergen—marble, or slippery, hard wood floors, with- 
out a thread of carpet; great tiresome halls, with 
tenfold more insipid gilt gingerbread work than you 
used tosee in Taylor’s old Broadway saloon; fres- 
coes and paintings borrowed from chilly paganism, 
with the royal inmates for demi-gods; and chairs 
and sofas made in the stiff, straight-back, rectangular 
style. I would not give, for comfort, the old split 
oak-bottom chair I used to study in—and sleep in, 
too, sometimes—in Dickinson College, for all the 
satin-covered seats in any European palace I have 
ever seen. We had agood opportunity to see the 
Queen of Holland, for while we were inspecting the 
apartments she came into one to give an order to 
one of her attendants. She was as plainly clad as 


seems to be about forty-five years of age, and her 
face expresses both benevolence and sadness. The 
fantastic paintings in the great hall of her palace 
were appropriately called by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“the variety of wretchedness.”—Foreign Cgrres- 
pondence. 


GARDENING AND Srv.—It was in connection with 
orcharding that sin came into the world. The sin of 
slavery came in with cotton growing. Only that 
cotton was found profitable, or slavery would have 
died a natural death. It was fitting, perhaps, 
that the last man-sale should have its connection 
closely related to the soil also. It is said that the 
last negro sold in the United States was during Lee’s 
retreat from Petersburg. The price paid was one 
hundred drumhead cabbage plants. Only an apple 
bought Adam. Sambo rated a trifle higher.—Ez- 
change. 


Tue GENEROUS SOLDIER.—It happened one eve- 
ning in the days of yore, when the enemy were pil- 
laging the Danish country, that a battle had been 
fought and won by the Danes, and many killed and 
wounded lay on the field of battle. One of these, 
an enemy, had lost both his legs by ashot. A Dan- 
ish soldier, standing near by, had just taken outa 
bottle filled with beer, and was about to put it to his 
mouth, when the badly wounded man asked him for 
a drink. As he stooped to hand him the bottle, the 
enemy discharged his pistol at him, but the shot 
missed. The soldier drew his bottle back again— 
drank half of it, and gave the remaining half to his 
enemy, only saying, ‘“‘ You rascal—now you will 
only get half of it.’”’ The king, afterward hearing 
of this, granted the soldier and his descendants an 
armorial bearing of nobility, on which was painted 
a half-filled bottle, in memory of his deed.—Hans 
Christian Andersen. 


Tue Basy.—But as for the baby, whatever ru- 
dimentary arts he may develop, he does not show 
the slightest possible glimpse of the development of 
amoral sense. His notions of sleep are simply inor- 
dinate. His times for awakening are the small 
hours, when all conscientious babies are asleep. He 
then displays a capacity for yelling which otherwise 
could hardly be expected from so minute an insect. 
At other times he reclines, sucking his thumb in dim 
yearning after a pipe, or doubling his fist in lively 
anticipation of life’s coming struggles. A baby is 
generally born looking extremely old. One almost 
begins to speculate whether the Platonic theory of 
reminiscence may not be true, and whether this al- 





leged baby may not be some extremely, old gentle- 


‘ 


half the ladies that one meets with every day. She] c 


man who has acted rather badly in another sphere 
of existence,~and has another mundane chance 
given him. Babies look awfully old and wrinkled 
when they are born. Sometimes they look ninety, 
but I have seen them look as young as eight-and- 
forty. Inafew days they throw off the old exist- 
ence, and are fairly embarked in the sea of human 
life, where they will have rocks and shoals and 
quicksands enough before they can come into any 
sort of haven. And yet there is something madden- 
ing about a baby. Boswell is reported to have once 
said to Dr. Johnson, “ Sir, what would you do if you 
were shut up in a tower withababy?’ I forget 
what the response was.. ‘‘Sir, you are a fool,” I 
should suppose, or something equally laconic and 
straightforward. The suggestion is an awful one, 
probably an impossible one; but still the dread idea 
occurs, ‘* What would a man do if he were shut up 
alone with a baby ?”’—London Society. 


The Markets, _ 





PRODUCE. | 


-~ - 








RECEIPTS of the 
were as follows: 
Barley, bush.. .174,812 
Beans, bush... 570 


Peas, bush 
Malt, +- 


principal kinds of Produce since our last, 


Butter, ~ es 
Cheese, bxs. 
Hops, bales. . 
(27 | Tobacco, hhds.. 


- ss 132 
45,686 

- 2,027 
418 
it 


Eggs, bbls. 
4, a bbls... 


ES Rye 

Corn, bush... 
Resin, bbls Oats, bush 

Cat-tnsats, pks. oe | Cotton, bales. : ys 


Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Tuesday, Nov. 
8th, were as follows: 


98,512 
1205161 


Wheat, etc. 
White West., ® bush..$1, Hoi 5 Gorn, # bush.. 
Amber do. #@® bush...1,28@1 Rye, # bush... 
White Genesee, # bush.1 "mele Oats, # bush.. 
Spring, No.1, ® bush.. Tela Barley, # bush 

Flour and Meal. 

State Superfine, ® bbl. .4, s Southern ., . peu 6,45@ 10,25 
State Extra, # bbl 4:50@6.15 do. med. + -0),25@6,45 
Western Extra, # bei. 5,55@ 85 | Rye Flour, inf. to. or 4 "005,50 
Western @5,75 | Corn-Meal, inf to ex... £'3;90@8,45 
Extra Genesee, # DDL er @8,85 

Provisions. 


Pork, “prime Mess, # bbl. .$21@22 | Beef, India Mess, ° te 
do. West. Mess, ‘do. 20,75@23,75 | Shoulders 
Dressed Hogs, # Hamas, pi - 

Beef, ex. Mess, # bbl Bacon. 
Beef, plain Mess, # bbi.. 




















la ae 
134@16 





-10@15 
Butter. 


State Extra, ® f............ ee Western medium, # ».. 
Pennsylvania, Ex., # D....30@34 | Common grades, ? 
Western Ex., # Bb 28@33 


-- - 18@28 
ceoese 15@18 


Factories, Extra, # ....14@15 
Factories, med., # 
Farm Dairies, Ex., # ®..14@ 


rm Dairies, med., ® ..13@14 
Eng. dairy style, #? Db 


oe 
Dressed. 
Turkeys, # ® 
Chickens, #? B.... 
Ducks, # pair.. 
Geese, ® pair 


Pertridges, # pal hoe * usia|E Pig ii-f 
ges, r eoema, stall-fed, ® dz.2. 3, 
Woodcock, i os Venison, dles, # ea fits. 23.00 
Quails, # doz ty 0 Venison, carcass, y D. ihe 16 
Dried Fruits, 
Raspberries, # Db 
Cherries, # 
Plums, # 
Sundries, 
Molasses, #fgal 
ool, fleece, # 


Apples, # b 
Peaches, pealed, # ® 
Blackberries, 2D 


Clove -10@ 
Timothy Seed, e bush... a 
Feathers, live geese,# ®.. 
Hay, # 100m 
,’ ? 100m 

Hops, 1870, # ® 


—@ 
white St @ b. oy a 

op @— 

Fi: ax Seed, # Bb —@— 








LIVE STOOK. 








NEW YORK, Weventer?, 1870. 
Receipts for the week. 
cS PFE: 8,319 Sheep and Lambs........... 39,373 
~ ‘ 


prime Bullocks 
Medium do 
Poor do 
Milch Cows.. 














Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST OF 
GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, tells how and where 
they are made, describes the different grades and 
gives weight and quality of cases with prices of 
each. We send them by express to any part of the 
country, with bill to Collect on Delivery, with privi- 
lege to purchaser to examine the Watch before pay- 
ing. No risk is taken by those who buy of us, as 
every Watch is warranted to give satisfaction or the 
money will be returned. The prices of the Silver 
Watches range from $16 upwards, and the Gold 
Watches from $70. When you write for a Pricé List 
state that you saw this notice in the Christian Union. 

Address, HOWARD & CO., 
785 Broadway, New York. 


——_>___ 

{2° The earliest mention of soap is made by Pliny, 
who declares it to be the invention of the Gauls, 
though he states his own preference for the German 
over the Gallic soap. Both hard and soft soaps were 
in use among the Germans, and Pliny describes the 
mode of manufacture. Crampton Zrothers’ Impe- 
rial Laundry Soap partakes of the quulities of the 


most celebrated German Laundry Soaps. It con- 
tains a large proportion of vegetable oil. House- 
keepers will do well to call forit. Manufactory 2, 4, 
6, 8, and 10 Rutgers Place, and 33 and 33 Jefferson 
street. Office 84 Front Street, New York. <©]—Evxz- 
change. 


——_>——_—- 
To Our Readers. 

The offer to present every new subscriber with a 
copy of MARSHALL’s “ Household Engraving of 
Washington” is so remarkable that it has attracted 
great attention, and met with a most signally suc- 
cessful response from every part of the United 
States, so that we believe the growth of the Chris- 


tian Union during this, its first year, is something 


altogethher unprecedented in the history of religious 
journalism. The offer of such a paper as THE CRHIS- 
TIAN UNION, and such a picture as the WaAsHING- 
TON, for Three Dollars, either of which is worth 
more than ‘the price asked for both, is such that 
readers and picture lovers must needs take it. And 





—they do! 


, 





Nov. 12, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


























‘Financial. 








NEW YORK, November 8, 1870. 

General Trade was dull in the dry goods line, 
but fairly active in breadstuffs amd cotton exports. 
The sales of dry goods have fallen off, for the rea- 
son that the Western merchants laid in heavy 
stocks early in the season on the expectation of a 
sharp advance in prices, owing to the European 
war. 

The Steck Exchange showed a decided activ- 
ity and prices advanced on nearly all the miscella- 
neous shares. 

Money is abundant and borrowers on mixed col- 
aterals were generally accommodated at five per 
ent. 

The Gold Market was weak and declined to 
110 on the absence of speculative support. The loan 
market has become much easier and rates are now 
more in favor of borrowers.- 

Government Securities were weak, in sympa- 
thy with the decline in gold, and prices declined in 
some instances nearly one per cent. despite an ad- 
vance in the London quotations. Toward the close 
the market was better and closed strong at a reac- 
tion. 

The Bank Statement for the week is very fa- 
vorable. The legal reserve during the week increas- 
ed $2,781,392, against an increase in liabilities of only 
£1,645,920 enabling the banks to add $2,369,912 to their 
surplus reserve which now stands at $12,112,841. 
Quotations for the week ending Novembe? 8th : 


Ametan Gola | Coin 
U. Yesreneys 6's 
6’s Cou. 

5-20's, Gon. 
5-20’s. Cou. 
5-20’s. Cou. "6 


10-40 C 
Cent. and Hudson consol. 
Cent. and Hudson scrip 


AAP EEEDEE ED 


Northwestern 
Northwestern, pref 

Rock Island 

Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, pref. . 
New Jersey Central 


80: 
1094 
Fort } ee 4 








H ARVEY FIsk. A. 8. HatcH, 


OFrFIce oF Fisk & HATCH, | 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, No.5 Nassau St.,  [ 

New York, Nov. 5, 1870. ) 


THe FUNDING OF THE UNITED STATES 
Frve-TWEen Tiss into a first-class security, 
paying the same rate of interest, (six per 
cent. gold,) and which cannot be called in 
under 25 years without the consent of the 
holder, may now be effected at a clear 
profit of about twenty per cent. by ex- 
changing them for the First MoRTGAGE 
Bonps OF THE CENTRAL PActFic RAIL- 
ROAD Co. 

The advantage of the exchange is 

thus shown: 
$5,000 5-20s cost to-day 35,487.50—ann. 
$300 


intr. in gold. — ee 
$6,000 C. P. R. Gola Bonds, $5, yey 


int. in gold ‘ 
Gain, $1,000 in Bads., in cash, $27 
“ menmm.ine. ..« « « $60.00 

The Central Pacific Bonds have the ad- 
vantage of a ready market on both sides 
of the Atlantic, of regular quotations at 
the Stock Exchange, and are based on a 
finished and equipped road, already placed 
on a stable and profitable basis. 

Having originally negotiated these 
bonds, and being thoroughly acquainted 
with their soundness and value, we have 
introduced them as a specialty in our re- 
gular business in connection with our 
dealings in Government securities, and 
recommend them without hesitation to 
our friends and customers desiring to 
make investments or to fund their five- 
twenties upon advantageous terms, with- 
out reduction of interest. 

FISK & HATCH. 





& FINANCIAL. 
7 per Cent. Gold Loan 
ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 


THE 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, 


AND 


Western Railway, 


From Indianapolis, Ind, to Pekin, Ill, 205 miles in 
eng th, is completed and fully equiped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock, and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS, with rapidly in- 
creasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in Illinois 
where through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Pacific, saving over 65 miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Bonds are secured bya First Mortgage on 
the Road, Equipments, and entire Property of the 
Company, and BEING ON A COMPLETED ROAD 
WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF THE 
MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND RICHEST 
PORTIONS OF THE WEST, with so many valu- 
able connecting trunk lines East and West, NO 
SECURITY CAN BE MORE ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 

The Road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 20 
miles of the track there is a population of 600,000 

THE BONDS AE CONVERTIBLE into Stock at 
par, which is a valuable option, as MANY OF THE 
WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY LO- 
CATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 92 AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
@F EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No.'14 Nassau St.,IN. Y. 











Mobile & Montgomery 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
IN GOLD. 
Endorsed bythe State of Alabama. 


We offer the above-named bonds for sale, and for 
the following reasons, confidently recommend them 
as a most desirable investment. 

1. THEY ARE A FIRST MORTGAGE UPON A 
ROAD ALRBADY COMPLETED, THOROUGHLY 
EQUIPPED AND IN SUCCESSFUL OPERA- 
TION. The object in placing this Mortgage upon 
the Road, and of selling these Bonds, is to build an 
extension of 15 miles from Tensas, the present Ter- 
minus, into the city of Mobile, which connection is 
now made by boat. This extension will give entire 
through Rail connection to Mobile and New Orleans, 
thus saving the cost and trouble of steamboat ser- 
vice, and delay of breaking bulk both at Tensas and 
Mobile. The road, including 15 miles extension, is 
182 miles long. 

2.—THE MORTGAGE IS AT A LOWER RATE 
PER MILE THAN ANY SIMILAR BOND NOW 
OFFERING, being for little over $13,000 per mile 
less than theIron and Rolling Stock are actually 
worth. The cost of the road is over $30,000 per mile. 

3.—The Road forms the only railroad connection 
between Montgomery, the capital of the State of 
Alabama, and Mobile, its chief commercial city, 
making it exactly the Hudson River Railroad of 
Alabama, besides being a link in the great through 
coast line between New Orleans, Mobile, Montgom- 
ery, Savannah, Charleston, Richmond and New 
York, or the interior line between the same points, 
via Augusta, Charlotte and Danville. 

4.—The Net Earnings of the Road have regularly 
increased at the rate of about 20 per cent. per annum 
since the organization in 1867, and are NOW much 
more than enough to pay the interest wpon all the bonds 
authorized to be issued, more than one-half of which 
arein the hands of the Company. These earnings 
will be largely increased upon the completion of the 
Mobile and New Orleans Road, which is to be opened 
for through travel in about four weeks; and prob- 
ably more than doubled upon completion of pro- 
posed extension of 15 miles. 

5.—They are endorsed by the State of Alabama, 
whose high credit is well known, her 8 per cent. cur- 
rency bonds now selling at par. 

6.—They bear 8 per cent. interest, both principal 
and interest payable in Gold, interest payable semi- 
annually in the City of New York in May and No- 
vember. 

7—OVER ONE MILLION OF THESE BONDS 
ARE ALREADY PLACED—a single well-known 
and careful investor (Judge Onderdonk, of Long 
Island), after persona] examination of the Road and 
its resources taking $100,000 as a permanent invest- 
ment, and Executors of Estates and Banking Insti- 
tutions investing in amounts of from $20,000 to 
$50,000 each. 

8.—Only $450,000 are on the market. These are of- 
fered by the undersigned at the low price of % and 
accrued interest, in currency. 


SOUTTER & CO., 
53 WILLIAM STREET. 


DREXEL, WINTHPOP & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


“LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway, 
and other Securities. 





DRY G GOODS. 





A. T. STEWART & co. 


WILL 
CONTINUE TO MAKE A 


Closing Out Sale of Stock 
IN 


ALL THE DEPARTMENTS 


OF THEIR 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT 


The Greater Part Fresh Goods 


Just Imported. 
AS WELL AS PURCHASED 
FROM AUCTION, Etc. 
OFFERING AN 
AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO 
PURCHASERS TO SUPPLY 
THEIR WANTS AT 


Prices Creatly Reduced 


Please Call and Examine. 


Broadway, 4th Ave,, th and 10th Sts 
C. E. BURDICK & ©O., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WALTER LOCKWOOD, 


Have opened the new and elegant store 


255 FULTON STREET, 


OLD No. 247, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


With a large and entirely new stock of FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Bought within the last few days f. cash, at the re- 
cent great declination in prices, all of which will be 
sold cheap for cash. 

By continuing the honorable course of \dealing 
of our predecessor, we hope to merit a liberal share 
of patronage. 








Cc. CG. Gunther’s Sons 


WILL OFFER DURING THE SEASON THEIR 
ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS 


At the Lowest possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 


Seal Sacques. 


POPULAR PRICES IN 


Ermine, Mink and Black Marten. 


BARGAINS IN 


ASTRAKAN SACQUES 


OF ALL GRADES. 


LADIES’ FUR HATS, TIES, &., 
GENT’S SEAL COATS and VESTS, 
CHILDREN’S FUR SAQQUES, 


OF THE NEWEST STYLES. 


Sable Furs 


AT A REDUCTION FROM LAST SEASON. 


The whole Stock, comprising the largest and finest 
assortment ever offered, and all 


At Attractive Prices. 
502 and 504 BROADWAY. 
Cc AR P ETS. 


Seeal Reduction in Prices, 


Moquettes, $3 to S5. 
Axminsters, $3 to $4. 
Wiltons, $2.50 to $3.50. 
Velvets, $2.25 to $3. 
Brussels, $1.50 to $2.25. 
Tapestries, $1.20 to $1.40. 
Three-Plys, $1.40 to $1.60. 
Ingrains, 75 cts. to $1.25. 


Also, a Large Line of Upholstery Goods, 


BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, PLAIN AND 
FIGURED REPS, LACE AND NOTTING- 
HAM CURTAINS, PIANO COVERS, 

« SHADES, HOLLANDS, &c., &c., &c. 
AMERICAN MOQUETTES, %350-per yard, 
equal in style and quality to the French. 


We have just received by steamer 1,000 Pieces En- 
gia Tapestry Brussels, which we offer at $1.20 per 
yar¢ 


J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


MR. 8. C. CARLL takes pleasure in inform his 
numerous friends and patrons that he has dissolved 
his connection with the house of ARNO CON- 

STABL ©., and hereafter will devote his en- 
tire attention to the eae ta TRADE. Having 
just returned from Europe, where he has spent the 
ast in? months in selecting DESIGNS FOR THE 
‘ALL TRADE, he feels confident that he is now 
re ared to show as Fine and Complete a Stock of 
SARPETS as can be found in the country. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Have now a full assortment of 


DRESS COODS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Pliushes, Velvets, Veiveteens, 
Satins, Water-proof 
Cloths, Shawls, &c. 


BLACK SILKS, 


AND 
FANCY COLORED SILKS, 


Bought by one of the firm in LYONS, during the re- 
cent panic there. Also very superior BLACK 
ENGLISH SILK, made to our order. 


Winter Vests and Drawers, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Laces, Embroideries, 
Ribbons and Sash Ribbons, 
Housekeeping Linens, 
Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, and Com- 
fortables. 

All goods have been bought at cash prices, and 

will be sold at the very lowest rates. 


48 East {4th Street, 


In Union Square. 


NOVELTIES. 


Opening a splendid assortmentc _French,German, 
and English Fancy Goods, selected by Mr. Macy 
himself, in those markets, and ordered from the 
best French and German manufactuers. 

Also, the largest assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH 
and GERMAN DOLLS and DOLLS’ ARTICLES in the 
country at popular prices. 

R. H. MACY, 
Mth Street and 6th Av. 


REMOVAL. 
MRS. A. H. CRAHAM, 


Having removed from No. 207 North EFIGHTH-st. 
to No. 137 North EIGHTH -st., finds her business so 
much increased that she is enabled to sell her own 
elegant and TRULY Glove-fitting Corsets at RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 


Corsets for the Million. 


THOMEGOR >. 2, $150, 50, $1. 5, and $2.00 EACH. 
'S, 75c. to $5.00. 
hy OF Cons TS, Ge. EACH. 
100" DOZEN MUA DIES? TUCKED SKIRTS, from 
— each, 
W. A. CORR, 
222 Fulton Strect, Brooklyn, 

















ESTB. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


FOR GENERAL HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES. 
18 BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes stains and rust, and is 
used for general house-cleaning. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and 


Wholesale, }: 


the very best thing 


Furnishing Stor es everywhere. 


211 Washington St., New 


York. 
30 Oxtord St., London. 





DRY GOODS. Seber 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand St., New York. 








THIS WEEK, 

IN EVERY DEPARTMENT, 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
EXAMINE 

OUR SILK BONNET-VELVETS, 
OUR MANTILLA-VELVETS, 
OUR VELVETEENS. 
SASH RIBBONS, 7 inches wide, 65c., 75c., 95c., and $1. 


SILKS, SATINS, FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 
YANKEE NOTIONS, DRESS-TRIMMINGS, 
LACES, HOSIERY, UNDER-VESTS, 
WINTER GLOVES, 


KNITTED AND WOVEN WORSTED GOODS. 


KID GLOVES, 


NO ADVANCE YET. 
THE BEST DOLLAR KID GLOVES IN 
WORLD 
ALEXANDRE and PERINOTS, 1, 2, and 3 buttons. 


OVER FIFTY THOUSAND 
BONNETS AND HATS. 
Trimmed and Untrimmed, in Velvet, Plush and 
other materials. 


PRICES ALL DOWN. 
EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31144 GRAND, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN St., 
Fifth block east from 1 the Bowery. 


TO ‘MILLINERS AND COUNTRY 
STOREKEEPERS. 
OUR STOCK OF 


FALL MILLINERY COODS, 


VELVETS, HATS, FEATHERS, AND FLOWERS, 
Will amply repay inspection. 


WE CUT LENGTHS AT PIECE PRICES. 
Full lines of the celebrated 
JOSEPH KID GLOVES, 


JOBBING-ROOM 
UP STAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 3114 Grand, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 


Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


THE 





ABBATT, MOORE & CO., 


No. 52 EAST TENTH ST., 


A FEW DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY, 


Having manufactured for the present and coming 
season a very large stock of 


CLOTHING 


1} Youths, Boys, and Children. 


They also keep a great variety of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Cloths and Cassimeres, which they make to 
order for 

GENTLEMEN AS WELL AS BOYS, 
in the very best style and at moderate prices. They 
make a specialty of Uniform School Suits and Coach- 
men’s Livery. 





MYERS, 


785 Broadway, cor. 10th St., opp. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES. 
New Shades and Styles, from $1.00 upwards. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 


Ladies’ Dress Caps and Head-Dresses, 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Under garments. 
Human Hair Coods; 

Chignons, 
Chatelains and Braids. 
The Newest Styles at Low Prices, at 785 Broadway, 
cor. 10th St. 








STOVE Ss. 


BOYNTON’S 
BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 


LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
RANGES, 


BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, HEAT- 
ING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY 
STOVES, 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 

No. 234 Water St., New York. 








Send for circular. 








TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry. 


Y, N. — otapltabed 1852), a large assort- 
ment” of Chu Academy, Alarm, and 
other Bells oom y on hand and made to order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most durable 
ever used. WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon appli- 


cation to 
JONES & CO. Troy, N.Y. 


MENEELY'S BELL — FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Church, Academ . Pustery and other Rells, made 
of Copper and n, ee satisfactory, and 
mounted with our how Pate Rotary —. the 
most recent and desirable bell ‘ixture in use 

For prices and catalogues te Le 

B.A. & ENEELY, 


West Troy, N. ¥. 











INSURANCE, & Cc. y 


INTERNATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


128 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





$100,000 


Deposited with the State Treasurer of Illinois 
Security to Policy-Holders. 
All Policies Non-Forjeiting and no restrictions on 
travel. 
OFFICERS: 
Iion. THOS. DRUMMOND, President. 
E. D. DICKERMAN. Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. PORTER, Secretary 
Medical Director: ° 


E. C. ROGERS, M. 


Surgeen T. S ¢ irine Hospital. 


DIRECTORS : 


Hon. Thomas Drummond, 
W. H. Bradley, 

J. M. Douglas, 

F. B. Peabody, 

N. Corwith, 

C. T. Bowen, 

P. A. Hoyne, 


W. F. Coolbaugh, 
Jared Bassett, 

J. Y. Scammon, 
Kk. Hempstead, 
E. H. Sheldon, 
C. B. Farwell, 

E. B. McCagg, 

E. D. Dickerman. 


Reliable and efficient men, who desire to engag 
in Life Insurance business will find peculiar advan 
tages offered by this Company. 


The Mutual Guaranty 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an improv- 
ed and original system.— 
The payment of TEN Dou- 
LARS will secure a polic 5 
for Two THOUSAND DoL. 
LARS, (larger sums in pro- 
portion), and a small PRO 
RATA payment is required 
only when a death occurs 
in the class and division in 
b~ hapene a policy is register- 
ec 


In some essential points, 
such as medjcal examina - 
tion, pro-rata pyaments, 
and absolute policies, this 
Association does not vary 
from any of our oldest 
omens; but in greater 
simplicity, economy, and 
accommodation of pay- 
ments,it differs materially. 


Authorized Capital, $250,000. 


For particulars, pamphlets may be padi pyatuls- 
ously at the Office of the Association, No. 98 Broad- 
way, New York, or of its agents. 


GEN. S. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S. A., President. 

ISAAC ROSEN FTELD, JR., ‘Vice-Prest: dent. 
TIERNA Ny "Secretar 

vAMES A. RICHMOND. General Agent. 


«HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





CABM GAPITAD, «+ « 
Assets, Ist July, 1870, ° ° ° ‘ 
PROG 6. ORS fa oe 2 


ABSTRACT (¢ OF THE 
THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATE- 
MENT, showing the condition of the Compa- 
ny on the Ist day of July, 1870: 


Assure. 
Bond re = ing firs 
onds an ty) es, be n t lien on 
Real Estate, . 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, 
United States Stocks, (market value) 
State, Municipal, Ba Stocks 
Bonds, (market value) . 752,120 OC 
Other Broborty, lseslloneses Items, ° 164,292 74 


as 6 + oe oe Me $4,576,235 7 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-Presiden 
Bs A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


$2.500,000 06 
4,576,235 74 
106,550 49 


200,808 00 


and 


LYON, At Assistant Secre retary. 
ENE, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 





WASHINCTON MEDALLION PEN 


These are the BEST per 
sons who hold Patron’s Tickets can get a list of the 
oun numbers by referring to The Tribune of Mon 

day — N+ or sending their address with letter 
stam e “Wash =) Medallion Pen Com- 


pany, Bs i College Place, 

40 A DAY.—LLOYD’S Patent Revolvin ng 

Double Steel Eiate Mage of AMERIC. 

and EUROPE, — oor from ocean to ocean 
54x50 inches large, wi nthe nited States County 
Map on reverse side with 1,000,000 names. Price 
mounted, only Sheets, 30 cents. 100 copiesa 
day sold. Liovd Tande all the Maps used 1 by Ge Gena 
Grant, McClellan, Sherman, Sheri C., lug 
ing the war. Send money and see Maps first ; ifn % 
soldt aken a on demand. 
Box 4,540. E.L LOYD, ba Broadway, New York. 


Chromos, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & OO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite ana ave Hotel. 


ns in the world.” All 








Perpetual ee Burners. 


Illuminator and Magazine Fire-Place Heaters Por- 
table je ee har Furnaces. “2 


THATCHER HBATING CO., 62 Broadway N 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. IL, No. 19. 








The Week's Fun. 


OSH BILLING’S Almanaz for 1871 has the 
following : 

~Mankind love misterys, a hole in the ground 
excites more wonder than a star up in heaven. 

—Jist about az cerimonys creep into one end 
ov achurch, piety backs at the other. 

—A lie is like nitro-glycerine, the best judges 
kant tell when its going tew explode and skat- 
ter a muss. 

—There is sum pholksin this world who spend 
théir whole lives a hunting after righteousness 
and kant find enny time to praktiss it. 

—It iz very eazy to repent ov sins we have 
committed, but to repent ov those we intend to 
commit, iz asking too mutch of enny man theze 
days. 

—They now put little watches on the outside 
of portemonnaies and cigar-cases. There has 
been doubt expressed as to the value of these 

ime-pieces; but if they go as certainly as the 
money and the cigars, they will do very well. 

—A San Francisco letter to the Chicago Trib- 
une says: We have been annoyed by a freak of 
nature on our southern border, and feel hurt 
as a people. Last week a volcano broke out 
within sight of San Diego, just over the line, on 
Mexican soil. Is not this outrageous? The Call 
says so, and goes in for seizing a small strip of 
the land of * our sister republic,”’ if she will not 
sell it on our own terms, in order to have the 
volcano in California. It urges that Mexico, 
with a population of 8,500,000 only, has a dozen 
volcanoes or more, and can afford to go to the 
expense of getting up an eruption for the spe- 
cial benefit of a distinguished visitor at any 
time, as they did at Colima, for Mr. Seward, last 
year, while the United States, with 40,000,000 in- 
habitants, has not a single first-class volcano on 
ts whole territory—the two or three hundred 
econd-hand ones in Southern California and 

Arizona, which have been settled for at least a 
hundred years, being but a source of aggrava- 
tion and humiliation to usasanation. Itsays 
that we paid $7.200,000 for the icebergs of Alaska, 
and that we can afford to come down liberally 
for a good healthy voleano to offset them and 
to equalize the temperature. Again, volcanoes 
serve to give vent to the underfround fires and 
prevent earthquakes. We have a surplus of 
earthquakes and no volcanoes. By all means 
let us have this volcano, by hook or by crook, 
cost what it may. 














Hos to, pss" 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


PUREST WHITE, 
AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
Ready for use—requires no oil, thinning,or driers,’ 
And Sold only by the Gallon, 


MORE RECOMMENDS. 


BIDDLE INSTITUTE, Charlotte, N. C.,? 
March 10, 1870. § 
We wish to add our testimonial to the great value 
of your Chemical Paint. Our Institute has saved 
one hundred and fifty dollars by using it instead of 
Lead, and takes pictente in recommending its use. 
8. C. ALEXANDER, Prof. Biddle Institute. 
BRIDGEPORT, Ct. March 1, 1870. 
The first house upon which I had your paint ap- 
plied is looking finely to-day. One painted at the 
same time with Lead has deteriorated so much that 
last fall, 1 had it re-painted with your Paint; and I 
have furthermore issued orders to have all the 
buildings I am erecting, painted with your Paint, 
knowing it to be the cheapest and best made. 
P. T. BARNUM, Esq. 
GEO. J. COLBY, Architect, Waterbury, Vt., writes 
“ITused your Paint on my ‘model house,’ and am 
satisfied it is all you claim forit. Linvestigated the 
aint question thoroughly before deciding, and now 
have no hesitation in advising all to use your 
paints. lt has proved to be truly beautiful.” 
Recommends from all sections of the country, 
comprising the owners of many of the finest villas 
and residences in the land, can be obtained, with 
Sample Card and Price List, free of charge, by ad- 
dressing 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINTCO., NewYork. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
Cleveland, 0. 
DEMING & SON, - - Calais, Mo. 
JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Boston. Mass. 
ROBT SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHARI. - Baltimore, Md. 
G. W. PITKIN, - - Chicago, Il. 
LAWRENCE &CO., - - Oincinuati, 0. 
HALL, MOSES&CO., - Columbus, Ga. 
W. P. CONVERSE, Jr.. - New Orleans, La. 


P. §8.—The superiority of these Paints has already 
rought numerous worthless imitations in the mar- 
et. We caution the public against using them. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT GREAT REDUCTION, 


Consisti f in great variety and style of first-class 
goods. This large assortment of boots, shoes gait- 
ers, and slippers are offered at a great reduction 
from _ former prices. A visit to this establishment 
is solicited, to examine the large assortment of 
Pw and be convinced that this is the place to get 

rst-class goods at low prices. Particular attention 
given to measure work. 

c. C. RICHMOND, 


573 Broadway. 


MILLER & CO., 
No. 3 Union Square, N. Y. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, GENTS’, & BOYS’ BOOTS 
« nd SHOES of all the various kinds. 
BEAUTIFUL in STYLE, EXCELLENT in 
¥ UALITY, and MODERATE in PRICES. 
Ladies visiting the city are respectfully invited to 
all and see judge for themselves. 
MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N. Y. City. 











BOOTS AND LASTS made on a new 

eee eee y cure for tender feet. 

tecommended by Anatomists, Phy- 
300TS sicians, and Chiropodists. 


WATKINS, 
Highest eee received at the late Fair of the 
stitute. 


114 Fulton Street, and 367 Broadway. 
American 
COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 


“RUSSIAN BRACES.’’ 
The best Suspenders ever worn. . 











“ Be it ever so homely, 
There’s no place like home.” 


Home 


Home Pictures. 
Home Instruction. 


Home Adornments. 


Home Conveniences. 
Home Made Happy. 
Home Made Pleasant. 
Home Made Virtuous. 
Home Made Enjoyable. 


Home Made Intcliigent. 


Home Stories for Children. 


Home Supplied with News. 


“ Hearth and Home,’’ one 


of the best Home Newspapers in the world, will 
greatly contribute to ALL the above: Every 
number is a most beautiful Paper, finely illus- 
trated with many large, excellent ENGRAYV- 
INGS, both pleasing and instructive. It contains 
pithy editorials upon live topics; a great variety 
of carefully prepared reading matter; an un- 
equalled, practical Household Department; a 
capital Children’s Department, that charms and 
benefits the Little Ones, and larger people too. 
You will like it MUCH. It should bein EVERY 
HOME. 


Take it Home. 


You can get HEARTH AND HOME of the news-deal- 
ers at 8 cts. per copy; or the publishers will mail it 
Weekly from now to the end of 1871, at the reduced 
yearly subscription price of $3. For $4 they will 
send it, and also the superb American Agriculturist, 
from now to the end of 187l—or the Agriculturist 


alone for $1.50 for the same time. TRY The 


‘‘American Agriculturist.” 


You want Both of them. They are entirely dif- 
ferent. HEARTH AND HOME brings a very 
choice weekly budget of News, Miscellany, House- 
keeping, etc., etc. American Agriculturist comes 
along monthly, with its 44 great pages packed 
full of carefully prepared, condensed informa- 
tion forthe Farm, the Garden, the Household, 
the Little Folks—with very many fine ENGRAV- 
INGS. It is so valuable, and so highly prized 
that it it is constantly read, by over a MILLION 


PEOPLE in City, Village, and Country. 


Take them Both Home. 


Taken together, HEARTH AND HOME and American 
Agriculturist, contain choice, reliable reading matter 
of a kind, character, and amount, to meet the chief 
wants of nine-tenths of all the families in the 
Country, and in City too. They will contain no 
trash, no unreliable, or impure, or fictitious nonsense 
that one will hesitate to carry home. The two Jour- 
nals give over $30,000 worth of splendid, pleasing, 
and instructive ENGRAVINGS, during each year. 
To encourage a full acquaintance with 
these Sterling old Journals, the Publishers 
offer BOTH of them for $4 a year (just the 
Sub- 
cribers for one or both Journals for 1871, 


price asked for one untill recently). 


receive the remaining numbers of this year, 
FREE. 


Try them a Year. 


. . . . . . . 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





On Receipt of One Dollar, 
We will Mail to you the most acceptable gift to a 


LORING'S BOX of HOME NOTE PAPER 


French or English, Stamped with her Initial, 
Address, LORING, Pablisher, 
35 School Street, Boston, Mass. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


NEW STYLES--RESONANT. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co., 
Have the pl eof ing this month several 
New Styles of Cabinet Organs, 


Containing the important improvements for which 
Patents were granted them June 21 and Aug. 23, 1870. 


These Instruments Surpass all Previous Productions 
. in Substantial Excellence. 


They have also the satisfaction of announcing a 
REDUCTION OF PRICES on several! leadin styies. 
rendered possible by increased facilities diminish- 


ing the cost of manufacture. 
1 their premises ANOTHER 


GE NEW MANUFACTORY, they hope here- 
after to supply orders promptly. 

A New Illustrated Catalogue, 
With full information and reduced prices, is ready 
this week, and will be sent free to any one sending 
his address to the 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont Street, Boston, or, 

__s Seabee 596 Brosadway, New York. 
A GREAT OFFER !! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering & Son’s, at Ex- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 





Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. 8S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, for sale or 
rent, at very low prices, forcash. TheirHALLET, 
DAVIS, & CO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Their 
stock of second-hand Pianos and Melodeons is very 
fine and very cheap. They sell on small monthly’ 
ayments and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 
ox Angelica, are superb. You can get a good bargain 
there always. Pianos tuned and repaired. 
THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the 
country to be the BEST PIANO now made and the 
most durable. 

The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PLANO in regard to tone, touch,pow- 
er, and perfection of workmanship, have placed it in 
the front rank as the most satisfactory, the must 
lasting, and consequently the cheapest Piano in the 
market. Piano dealers and purchasers aminvited 
to call at our Factory 229 Sixth street. Séfid for a 
circular. Address 

T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


Builders of thepowerful COLISEUM ORGAN; the 
large Organ in the PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brook- 
lyn, and of many hundreds of instruments of all 
ioe. in every part of the country, and of all denom- 
nations. 


Represented in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


SEWING-MACHINES, &c. 





FLORENCE. 
SEWINC-MACHINE 


Isthe ONLY MACHINE that makes four kinds 
of stitch, three of which are made on no other 
Machine, and are stronger and more elastic than 
any other. 

It is the ONLY MACHINE that can sew in 
more than one direction, having a reversible feed. 





The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 


Sewing Machine Co, 
Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 
SEWINC-MACHINES, 


WITH or WITHOUT the Buttonhole 
P parts. ¥ 


Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway. 
N.Y, and 26% Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 


New Haven Family Knitter, 


Latest, cheapest, and bebt forfamily use. Patented 
in nine countries. Company invite any test or com- 
parison. Machine knits everything. Price $30 for 
pete. &35 for silver-plated, #40 for cold. nciuding 

eel, Winder, Bobbins, Oiler, &c. Rights sold. 
Agents wanted. Address, New Haven Family Knit- 
ting Machine Co., New Haven, Conn. 








OLBY WRINGER! Best and Cheapest! 

(OMPOSED of indestructible material! ! ! ! 
,OMPACT, simple, durable and efficient ! 

/JOMPARE it with every other machine! @ ¢ e 
OLBY Bros. & Co., 8 Broadway, N. Y.! 


THEA NECTAR 7’ THEA N ECTA R 


= . 








IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 





GETTING UF CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 
Parties ingufre how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 
THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


81 AND 33 VESEY ST., 
(P. O. Box 5643.) 


HOMEOPATHIC 


Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grand Street, New York. 
234 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
Constantly on hand afull assortment of Medicines 
and Books for Physicians and family use. Orders 
per mail promptly attended to. 


NEw YORK. 








1858. 1870. 


THE CREAT IMPROVEMENT 


IN 


ROOFING. 


. a 
a + 





September 1st, 1870. 
Having just completed our new manufactory—the largest and most complete of its kind in this coun- 
try—we desire to furnish samples to builders, general merchants and others, of the Patent 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, 


which is the result of nearly thirteen years’ experience in the manufacture of substitutes for the more 
expensive kinds of roofing. 

This {mproved Roofing Material is entirely different from any other, and is ten times stronger than any 
Compeniee Roofing in use. 

It consists of a strong heavy canvass, a surface layer of our Improved Felt and a Manilla lining—the 
whole cemented and compressed into a firm compact material resembling leather. 

It is manufactured in one continuous sheet, and weighs only 50 pounds to 100 oquere feet. Itis adapted 
for steep or flat roofs, in any climate, and costs only about half as much as tin. The Patent 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING 


is a fibrous coating, made of the indestructible Fibrous Mineral Asbestos. It is prepared ready for use 
for coating the Asbestos Roofing, and for repairing and preserving Old Roofs. Can be applied with « 
brush, and forms a Waterproof beeen | on the surface to which it is applied. 

hese materials can be readjly applied by any one, no heat wenn ny we Libera} terms and exclusive 
rights will be given to responsible dealers. Full descriptive Pamphlets, Prices, and Samples sent free by mail 


H. W. JOHNS, Sole Manufacturer, 
Established in 1858. 78 William Street, New York. 


WINTER TREATMENT AT OUR HOME. 
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~QUB HOME ON THE HILLSIDE,” THE LARGEST HYGIENIC WATER CURE IN AMERIOA, DANSVILLE, LIV. 0O., N. X- 


FOR THE LAST SIX YEARS—since the termination of our Civil War—not a winter has passed tha 
we have not had every Northern and Western State, and all the New Eagees States, together with scv 
eral of the Southern States of our Republic, and also several of the Provinces of Canada, represented by 
invalids in Our Home, under treatment for the diseases with which they were afflicted. 


THE INSTITUTION 


Will be open this winter, and appointed in all its departments in the best manner, and we confidently trust 
will be made the instrument of restoring to good health, such sick ones as may become its inmates. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., 


By reason of the success of Our Home as an establishment for the treatment of the sick, is coming to be 
known far and wide as one of the healthiest places in North America. Situated at the head of the famous 
Genesee Valley,and bounded on the East, West, and South by magnificent hills, its scenery from the point 
of view from ur Home is wondrously beautiful. Thousands who have been through New England and 
the South, or to California, Colorado, and the whole far West, and many peseens who have travelled over 
Europe have said to us that they never saw scenery surpassing it in beauty. 


CLIMATIC THERAPEUTICS. 


Its air is very dry and bracing, free from miasm and fog. Its water, from the hillside, is pure and soft 
as dew, being free, in very great degree, from mineral ingredients. 

The sunshine is more continuous during the autumnal and winter months—November perhaps except- 
ed—than any other place we know. The winter is very mild, with but little snow and scarcely any rain. 

valids having pulmonary diseases, asthma, rheumatism, neuralgia, dispepsia, bowel consumption, 
congestion of liver, disorder of kidneys, congestion of the brain, or any form of nervous debility, find 
grate ootvanse Sy the hygienic therapeutics of the locality, in the way of recovering health, upon 
com reside here. 

When to there are added other therapeutics, such as food, baths, exercise, rest, abundant sleep, free- 
dom from care, anxiety, and continuous thought, along with simple, unconventional, and natural modes 
of life, and pleasant, amusing, and cheerful associations, it ought not to surprise the studious and reflect- 
ive observer that we cure invalids whose diseases haye baffled the best drug medicating skill of the 
United States and Europe ; and that we do so without giving them a particle cf any kind of medicine. 


OUR PHYSIOIAN-IN-OHIEF, 


Dr. JAMES JACKSON, has treated in the last are years more than 20,000 persons for chronic dis- 

eases, and has never given to one of them a dose of any sort of medicine. If any invalid, man or woman, 

wants evidence or proof beyond our statement of his measure of success, we can give it in two ways: (Ist) 

in the prosperity of Our Home; (2d) by the besi of references to men and women of high charactes and 

exal social portiea, who will cheerfull y and from their own personal knowledge indorse all that wo 
said. ° 


herein have 

TO THE SICK WHO WANT TO GET WELL, 
We say, Come to us and we will do you good. If you are curable you ht to get well, and “ what ht to 
be done can be done.” Send for our Circular and read it; for our Health Journal, THE LAWS OF LIFE, 
specimen copies of which we will send if postage stamp is forwarded; also for our Circular, for books 


and health tracts. These will tell you what we are doing, and enable you to decide whether it is worth 
your while to come to us for treatment the coming winter. 


Address, with stamp for answer, 


JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D., or 
Miss HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 
AUSTI N, 


JACKSON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 





The New York and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, in course of construction. 


‘FULTON STREET, Cor. PINEAPPLE, 
BROCELYN. 


COLDEN LOCKS |41245%,.¥. 


AND 82 State St. > 
RAVEN TRESSES. | MASSILLON, Ohio. i) 
What a Contrast! | °#!04¢0. ml, 


138 La Salle St. 

Look—See those beautiful, graceful Ringlets and 
Waves, produced by the use of the Flexible Mag- 
netic Hair-Coriers and Crimpers. 

By the use of these articles, a more natural effect 
is produced than by heat. eat makes stiff, stub- 
born, unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is 
the life of the hair, dimming its lustre, and eventu- 
ally producing a harsh, wiry eppearance. 

the FLEXIBLE Magnetic Hair-Curlers and 
Crimpers form soft, careless, ceful curls and 
waves, and are therefore mofe natural. These arti- 
cles are warranted to give perfect satisfaction, or 
the money refunded. Sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of price. Money sent at my rigk. 


1 Box, containing 12—2 inches lo - ’ 
eB ee 


12—4 - = 1.00. 
Address G. W. WOOD, Herald Building. 
218 Broadway, N. Y., General Agent for U. 8. 
oe 


8 O'CLOCK. 
“RUSSIAN BRACES."' 


The best Suspenders ever worn. 








MEMPHIS, Tenn., 
385 Main St. 


N, ORLEANS, La., 3 
2 Carondelet 8t.o 


BALTIMORE, Md., 
98 8. Howard 8t. 4 -~ 
How made from Cider, 


Vv i N E Cc A R s Wine, Molasses or Sorghum 


in 10 hours, without using Grugs. For circulars ad- 
dress F. I. SAGE, Vinegar-Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 
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“RUSSIAN BRACES.’ 


The best Suspenders ever worn, 
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